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We are the President. 
— Hillary Clinton 





dark horse 





There is not a liberal America and a conservative America — there is the United 
States of America. There is not a black America and a white America and a Latino 
America and Asian America — there’s the United States of America. 

— Barack Obama 





fallen idol 





Every woman should have four pets in her life. A mink in her closet, a Jaguar 
in her garage, a tiger in her bed, and a jackass who pays for everything. 
— Paris Hilton 





The Assault on Reason 


AL Gore ON CELEBRITY CULTURE 


In his best-selling book, The Assault on Reason (Penguin, 2007), Al Gore takes à harsh look at the media's fascination 
with flash over substance and celebrity culture. He discusses how rational, informed decisions on critical issues have 
become impossible in America, where “the 30-second television spot is the most powerful force shaping the elector- 
ate's thinking,” Here, we've excerpted a few highlights from sections of the book that talk about how celebrity culture 
has mesmerized the entire nation. 





American democracy is now in danger — not from 
any one set of ideas, but from unprecedented changes 
in the environment within which ideas either live and 
spread, or wither and die. | do not mean the physical 
environment; | mean what is called the public sphere, 
orthe marketplace of ideas. 


It is simply no longer possible to ignore the strange- 
ness of our public discourse. ! know lam not alone in 
feeling that something has gone fundamentally wrong. 
In 2001, | had hoped it was an aberration when polls 
showed that three-quarters of Americans believed that 
Saddam Hussein was responsible for attacking us on 
September 11. More than five years later, however, near- 
ly half of the American public still believes Saddam was 
connected to the attack. 





| thought the exhaus- 
tive, nonstop coverage of the 
O.J. Simpson trial was just an 
unfortunate excess — an unwel- 
come departure from the normal 
good sense and judgment ofour 
television news media. Now we 
know that it was merely an early 
example of a new pattern of se- 
rial obsessions that periodically 
take over the airwaves for weeks 
at a time: the Michael Jackson 
trial and the Robert Blake tri- 
al, the Laci Peterson tragedy 
and the Chandra Levy tragedy, 
Britney and K-Fed, Lindsay and 
Paris and Nicole. 
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While American television watch- 
ers were collectively devoting 100 
million hours of their lives each 
week to these and other similar 
stories, our nation was in the pro- 
cess of more quietly making what | 
future historians will certainly de- 
scribe as a series of catastrophical- 
ly mistaken decisions on issues of 
war and peace, the global climate 
and human survival, freedom and 
barbarity, justice and fairness. For 
example, hardly anyone now dis- 
agrees that the choice to invade 
Iraq was a grievous mistake. Yet, 
incredibly, all of the evidence and 
arguments necessary to have made 
the right decision were available at 
the time and in hindsight are glar- 
ingly obvious. 





It is too easy — and too partisan — to simply 
place the blame on the policies of President 
George W. Bush. We are all responsible for 
the decisions our country makes. We havea 
Congress. We have an independent judiciary. 
We have checks and balances. We are a na- 
tion of laws. We have free speech. We have a 
free press. Have they all failed us? 


Today, reason is under assault by forces using more sophis- 
ticated techniques: propaganda, psychology, electronic mass 
media. Yet democracy's advocates are beginning to use their 
own sophisticated techniques: the internet, online organiz- 
ing, blogs and wikis. | feel more confident than ever before 
that democracy will prevail and that the American people are 
rising to the challenge of reinvigorating self-government. 
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They Shoot Media Moguls Don't They? 


He stalks, he pounces, he defies all the howls of anguish and protest 
and drags his prey down. 


Rupert Murdoch’s hostile takeover of The Wall Street Journal dominated 
the business news for most of this year. And yet despite all that cover- 
age, the real story never came out. The real story is not about whether 
Rupert is the great media savior or the great media bogeyman of our 
time. And it’s not about the ins and outs of his deal with the Bancroft 
family or whether he can be trusted to keep the ws)’s hallowed journal- 
istic integrity intact. The real story is about a global information sys- 
tem in which one man is allowed to own more than 100 newspapers, 
satellite networks, Fox Tv, MySpace, plus a magazine and book em- 
pire. It’s about six corporations — Rupert’s News Corp plus Viacom, 
TimeWarner, Disney, CBs and General Electric — that between them 
control over half of all the news and entertainment flows around the 
planet. And it’s about how these megacorporations brainwash our 
kids, downplay global warming and justify wars. The reporters cover- 
ing this story should have asked why a man who threw all his media 
might behind Bush’s invasion of Iraq should now be allowed to gain 
even more media power. They should have asked: How much media 
concentration is enough? 


A movement is building now to change the way information flows and 
the way meaning is produced in our society. Our current demand is 
that our media regulators (Fcc in the Us, CRTC in Canada, Ofcom in 
UK, ACMA in Australia) halt any further media mergers in our coun- 
tries. Next year, we hope to launch anti-trust actions against the six 
megacorporations. Our long term aim is to enshrine the “Right to 
Communicate” — the right to receive and impart information without 
hindrance — as a fundamental human right in the constitutions of all 
free nations and in the universal declaration of human rights. 


Our movement’s name hasn't gelled yet. Some call it the Media Reform 
movement, others the Media Democracy movement, and still others 
the Mental Environmental movement. But sometime before the seas 
swell, the war on terror goes pandemic, and we all go a little cuckoo 

in our heads, we will have to wake up to this one simple fact: He who 
controls the information, controls it all. 
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Last year in the United State 
about 1.6 million children 
and teenagers — 280,000 
_ of them under age of ten n 
— — were given two or more 
f psychiatric drugs in combi- 
IE nation. Over 500,000 were 
M prescribed at least three 
psychiatric drugs. More than 
160,000 got at least four 
medications together 


source: Medco Health Solutions, 2005- Se, 
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turning tyrant 





hen Hugo Chavez became President of Venezuela in 

1998, I celebrated the new savior of socialism. After 
a decade of repressive neo-liberalism in South America, 
Chavez's Bolivarian revolution promised to wrestle pow- 
er and petrodollars away from the corrupt oligarchs and 
hand it back to the disenfranchised poor. I watched from 
afar with excited wonder. 

At the time, Chavez's victory seemed as improbable as 
it was inevitable. The International Monetary Fund had 
ravished South American countries, forcing them to pry 
open their economies to foreign corporations for loans 
they couldn't possibly repay. A former military leader who 
had once staged a fail coup, Chavez gave Latin America a 
strong leader to stand up to this broken model. Swept up 
by his fiery speeches, I believed change was near. 

When Chavez modified the constitution in 1999 to ex- 
tend the president's term of power and passed a law in 2000 
that allowed him to rule by decree for one year, I brushed 
off what some called a ploy for power. The Constitution 
changes were passed in a referendum and enshrined hu- 
man rights for Venezuela's minorities. The decree allowed 
Chavez to bypass a stalling Congress and fulfill his prom- 
ises of bringing better homes, health and education to the 


poor. As the balance of power shifted to the slums, I felt con- 
fident Chavez was heading the right way. 

When Chavez admonished the US for bombing innocent civil- 
ians in Afghanistan and pleaded for them to not fight “terrorism 
with terrorism," I saluted his reason and resolve to support peo- 
ple the rest of the world ignored. While so many other govern- 
ments bowed to US violence and corruption, Chavez refused to 
be bullied. I cheered the underdog's fight against the giant. 

When Chavez fired the management at the state-owned oil 
company in 2002 and replaced them with his supporters, Iwon- 
dered if he was centralizing too much power. But when the op- 
position staged a coup (supported by the US, but lasting only 
two days), I realized just how dangerous his detractors were to 
democracy. I sat back with anxious concern to see how Chavez 
would handle the turmoil. 

For the next few years, Chavez remained a fascinating curi- 
osity. I supported his programs to transfer land back to indig- 
enous people, increase social welfare programs and create a 
regional news network called Telesur. Yet I felt nauseous when 
he glad-handed with Fidel Castro and Mahmoud Ahmadinejad, 
bought billions of dollars in weapons from Russia and China, 
and threw his oil money around the world with almost reck- 
less abandon. 

But perhaps no conflict best exemplifies the ambivalence 
1 feel toward Chavez than his battle against the opposition- 
aligned ncrv — Venezuela's oldest television network. During 
the failed coup attempt, RCTV was accused of doctoring images 
of Chavez supporters firing into crowds of unarmed protesters. 
When Chavez retook power after mass protests demanded his 
reinstatement, RCTV aired cartoons and cooking shows. 

When RCTv's broadcasting license came up for renewal ear- 
lier this year, Chavez refused to renew it. Although Rcrv had 
acted irresponsibly, I wondered whose benefit it would serve to 
take the station off the air — certainly not the Venezuelans who 
rallied in the streets to support freedom of speech. When RCTV 
went onto cable and Chavez tried to get the Supreme Court to 
force it to air his frequent and lengthy live speeches, I felt he 
had breached his bounds of power. 

When Chavez recently proposed to change the Constitution 
again and abolish any limit on the president's terms in power, 
while eliminating the Central Bank's autonomy and threaten- 
ing to deport foreigners who criticized his government, I could 
no longer pretend he was anything more than another of the 
autocratic Latin American caudillos that his people had fought 
so hard to depose. 

When Chavez now says, “I doubt there is any country on this 
planet with a democracy more alive than the one we enjoy in 
Venezuela today,” I listen with dread and disappointment. 

— Sean Condon 





american masculinity 


Many of today’s American men are a living contradiction, raised 
in relative quietude and comfort while surrounded by gory vio- 
lence and rapacious sex that can be accessed with the few clicks 
ofa mouse or remote. There are currently 8,400 videos of Saddam 
Hussein’s execution on YouTube and thousands more of torture 
and beheadings put up by users each month. They have staged a 
Fight Club-like revival of brute aggression and primal rage, often 
using the very same technologies that emasculated them in the 


first place. 





“Present-day American males are the most primped and pam- 
pered examples of their species in history,” writes Andrew Stephen 
in The New Statesman, "[They) compensate by vicariously nurturing 
self-images of masculinity that are removed from reality.” 

It's no secret that the ideal American man who prides himself 
on rugged strength and self-sufficiency has long been buried, but 
few imagined that he would resurface in the twenty-first century, 
decked out in designer jeans and electronic gadgets, imposing 
his will on the world with fuck-it-all callousness. 

— Adbusters Staff 
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An Interview with Bob Garfield 


nan age where advertisers continue to break almost every 
barrier into people’s lives and have more control over our 
media than ever before, Bob Garfield is perhaps one of the 
few public voices with enough influence over the advertis- 
ing industry to reel them in when they go too far. 

Lauded as an advertising guru, Garfield has a TV-commer- 

cial column with Advertising Age and is co-host of National Public 

Radio's On the Media. When Garfield wrote his “Chaos Scenario” 

articles about how advertising corporations are going to have to 

democratize their ads as old media pillars crumble in the age of 

the internet, it sent shockwaves throughout the industry. Garfield 

spoke to Adbusters associate editor Sean Condon in a telephone in- 

terview from Delaware. 
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Do you think advertisers have too 
much power? 


Bos GARFIELD: They certainly have in the magazine 
business. They have too much power and they've 
wielded it brazenly and corruptly, which is why 

for decades it was very difficult to find anti-smok- 
ing journalism in the women’s magazines because 
there’s ads for Virginia Slims on the back cover and 
advertisers would go apeshit. But the idea that ad- 
vertisers are calling publishers and publishers call- 
ing editors and stories getting spiked left and right, 
Idon’t think that really is the case. 

The biggest problem for media is that advertis- 
ers are going to run away and they're not going to be 
able to keep the lights on. And in that period of time 
advertisers will try to exert even more influence and 
be even bigger bullies than they have been before 
because they know mainstream media is desperate- 


ly trying to retain them. That's why they're talking 
about putting front-page ads in the LA Times and why 
you see those weird ad placements around content 
that didn't exist before. Increasingly we'll see print 


publishers whoring themselves to their adversities 
in a desperate attempt to stave off reality 





“Advertisers Will do anything they can to sell more stuff. 


sc: In your "Chaos Scenario” articles in 
Advertising Age, you describe the drastic 
changes that lay ahead for the adver- 
tising world as the media moves onto 
the internet. Will this spell the end of 
advertising? 


8G: No, It will mean a radical change in 
advertising’s ubiquity and the form it 
takes. I think the days of the so-called 
mainstream media being underwritten 
by scary advertising are nearing an end. 
They will cease to dominate our media 
culture and will be replaced by entirely 
different business models and means of 
connecting businesses with consumers. 


sc: You have called this transition a 
Brave New World. Do you think this will 
bea positive development? 


BG: I think it's a positive development 
for the most part. I don't subscribe to 
the Adbusters worldview — and forgive 
me if] turn this into a caricature — that 
most consumption is unnecessary and 
the world of marketers are conspiring 
to sell us goods and services we neither 
want nor need. I don't believe that’s 
fundamentally true. 


sc: I'd say Adbusters has been against ex- 
cessive consumerism. 


8G: But who defines what is excessive? 
You may think that my TiVo is exces- 
sive. But in most of Central Asia they 
think chairs are excessive. Do you have 
any kind of moral standing to tell them 
they're wrong? It's difficult enough to 


find objective moralities in questions 
like child rearing and even murder, 
much less what constitutes excessive 
consumption. Even if you factor the fact 
that finite resources are used and often 
squandered to make consumer goods, 
who's to decide what is someone's trivi- 
ality. I really like my TiVo and I don't 
want Adbusters or anyone else to get rid 
ofit. 


sc: We're certainly not telling you to get 
rid of your TiVo, but don’t you have to 
draw some lines in society? All cultures 
define what is rightand wrong. Why 
can’t we do that with consumerism and 
consumption? 


56:1 despise the brand culture. m 
nota part of it. But I understand that 
brands mean something to people and 
Idon'tthink it's for me to tell someone 
that they're stupid to pay $300 for their 
True Religion jeans because they per- 
ceive $300 worth of value. I don't think 
Ishould tell other people what they 
should value. 


sc: But at the same time we can see that 
excessive consumerism is having a dan- 
gerous impact on global warming and 
climate change. 


8G: It is dangerous now. But if you're 
looking for anyone in the advertising in- 
dustry to find moral equilibrium, you're 
wasting your time. They will act purely 
on their self-interest and the interest of 
their shareholders — that’s their fiducia- 
ry responsibility. Any changes made in 








the consumption patterns of Americans 
will either come from the grassroots or 
will be imposed by governments. 


sc: The average North American is ex- 
posed to roughly 3,000 ads a day, more 
than double what they were a decade 
ago. These ads are also becoming much 
more invasive — you have called these 
“environmental pollutants.” Has adver- 
tising become unhealthy? 





You have the right word. The word 
is pollutants. I mean its everywhere. I 
don’t think advertising is fundamental- 
ly sinister or evil, but too much of it is 

a sort of pestilence. You've got to look 
at what São Paulo did with a certain 
amount of satisfaction because they just 
decided that enough was enough and 
they removed outdoor advertising from 
the cityscape, which was kind of cool. 
While advertising increasingly creeps 
into public spaces, it isn't as invasive 

as direct marketing. You may have to 
stare at it at the gas pump and above the 
urinal and the bottom of the golf cup 
when you've just drained a putt on the 
13th hole, but it's so ubiquitous that it's 
become more invisible. Of course, as 
an industry, they simply don't have the 
resolve to cut back on their own voli- 
tion. It will require a São Paulo solution 
to achieve any kind of decrease in the 
clutter. 


sc: You have been very critical of politi- 
cal advertising. Why do you feel it is so 
harmful? 


Even if that means exploitative superficiality, spiritual 
vacuousness and grand obsession.” 


BG: It exploits people's worst impulses. 
Much like brand advertising, only the 
difference between brand and politi- 

cal advertising is that brand advertis- 
ers aren't allowed to lie. I mean, they 

do lie and sometimes skate around, but 
mostly they don't. Advertising, for all 
its obnoxiousness, puts its best foot 
forward. It slyly arranges its facts to the 
advantage of the advertiser. It doesn’t 
necessarily give full disclosure, but it's 
mainly truthful, and political advertisers 
are mainly not - they're liars. They cher- 
ty pick for harmful facts and take nomi- 
nal facts grotesquely out of context. 





sc: Happiness levels in the Western 
world have not increased since World 
War II, while depression and anxiety 
levels have risen dramatically. Do you 
see any connection between the in- 
crease in mental health problems and 
advertising culture? 


8G: There's a difference between cor- 
relation and causation. I think you've 
just put your finger on a correlation, not 
a causation. Advertisers and market- 
ers operate within a certain reality 

and they work in a free market. The 

free market is free of conscience, and 


advertisers will do anything they can 
within this environment to sell more 
stuff. If that means they use exploitative 
superficiality, spiritual vacuousness 
and grand obsession, they will, Does 
that exacerbate the problem? Yes. I'm 
nota sociologist and I’m not God so I 
can't prove this, but I believe to the core 
of my being that those problems are 
not caused by the advertising culture, 
they're problems that just happen to 
suit the advertising culture. 
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Nothing to do but shop... 


xcuse me,” an elegant young tourist clad in jet-black waved at me. Clutching 

her boyfriend's arm with one hand and extending a wad of cash in the other, 

she politely inquired if I would be willing to purchase her a Prada handbag 

~ apparently, the store would only allow her to buy three bags due to high de- 
mand. I was dumbstruck by her request: what was this woman doing on a clear sum- 
mer day, collecting handbags instead of seeing the myriad sights in the City of Light? 
Was there really nothing better for her to do on holidays than to shop? 

Whether at home or abroad, shopping seems to become the national pastime in re- 
gions around world. In his article “Shopping or Nothing” (The New Statesman), British 
columnist Neil Boorman grimly lists, then scratches out activities that might pose a 
challenge to the “hegemony of leisure-shopping.” Visiting art galleries? Only in larger 
cities. Sports centers? The good ones are often private and require membership. In the 
2007 Make Space Youth Review, 80 percent of the 16,000 UK youth surveyed said that they 
had nowhere to go and nothing to do after school. With the increasing lack of free, 
clean spaces open to the public, shopping malls have become the one venue where 
people of all ages and income levels can congregate. 


Reasons for the dominance of shop- 
ping as leisure are manifold. Some have 
blamed the closure of spaces such as skate 
parks and recreation centers: CABE, the 
Commission for Architecture and the Built 
Environment, complains that the British, 
who “invented the park,” have cut £1.3 bil- 
lion from government spending on pub- 
lic parks since 1979. Backed by youth icons 
like Lily Allen, the London-based advocacy 
group 4Children has managed to persuade 
the government to invest £100 million over 
ten years to create youth-oriented buildings 
and services. 

But could it really just be a lack of free 
space that drives millions of people to wan- 
der aimlessly in shopping districts on their 
off-time? The boredom reported by British 
teens is echoed by youth around the world, 
who have little to do in their off-time but 
to wander the streets and shop. China has 
seen the emergence ofa “moonlight clan” 
of young people who binge-spend their 
paychecks, leaving almost nothing in their 
avings account. In parts of the Middle 
Bast, department stores are starting to rival 
the mosque and the home as the venue of 
choice for social interaction. Mona Abaza, 
an associate professor of sociology at the 
American University in Cairo, observes 
that the malls in urban Egypt have become 
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a "pivotal meeting place for young people," 
and that even during economic recession, 
kids from the ashwaiyat (slums) flocked to 
malls to enjoy a “world of simulated social 
promotion. 
It's not just the paucity of imagination 
or lack of physical space that has elevat- 
ed shopping from a practical activity into a 
form of mass-entertainment: the causes are 
social as well as political. Each day, we are 
swamped by images of celebrities and role 
models promoting cars, cosmetics, shoes, 
and credit cards. When the economy slumps 
or when terror strikes, governments encour- 
age their people to “go shopping more," as 
George Bush told the press last winter. 
Shopping for pleasure is not a new phe- 
nomenon: the trouble with it today is that 
our generation cannot afford the financial 
and environmental costs that come with 
it. Already, the erosion of the middle-class 
has forced millions into debt to cover their 
purchases, while the production and waste 
ofone trillion plastic bags each year chok- 
ing the planet with toxins. Perhaps the fu- 
ture survival of humanity will depend not so 
much on scientific revelations or on politi- 
cal breakthroughs, but on whether we can 
find better ways for our children to spend 
their free time. 











— Jenny Uechi 
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the web will always be open for 
young people to hang out. New re- 
search released by mtv and Microsoft 
found that youth in Britain spend 
34 hours online each week, with 80 
percent of 16- to 24-year-olds log- 
ging on daily. In an effort to com- 
bat boredom and curb youth crime, 
police in Edinburgh started running 
computer game contests last year 
that have been met with stunning 
success. With the increasing scarcity 
of space in most of the world’s major 
cities, exploring virtual worlds may 
soon be only alternative for youth 
who aren't interested in shopping. 

—J.U. 


— Inspire your students to break 


out of the media consumer trance with Adbusters' Media 


Empowerment Kit. Designed as a flexible teacher aid, 


the kit features 45 modular lessons, including personal 


challenges, group activities, discussion starters, eye 


opening reading... plus a pvp, posters and Adbusters’ 


special media literacy issue, The Game of Life. 
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Recent attempts by us senators to try and plug advertising 
loopholes so broadcasters can't charge inflated rates for prime 
time slots or give politicians broadcast vouchers have been un- 
successful — partly because of heavy lobbying by the National 
Association of Broadcasters. Because of its growing depen- 
dence on expensive advertising, the us electoral system has be- 








ith images of ocean waves gently breaking on 
V V the beach and children playing in the sand, Mitt 


Romney tells America that he'd "like to see us clean up the 
water in which our kids are swimming" and "keep pornog- 
raphy from coming up on their computers." It's both in- 
credulous and manipulative, but it's also part of the flood 
of television commercials that have helped propel a previ- 
ously obscure Romney into one of the leading candidates 
for the Republican Party's presidential nominee. And all 
fora cost of just $4 million in five months. 

With Romney unleashing a flurry of commercials al- 
mosta year before the Republican primaries have even be- 
gun and almost two years before the presidential elections 
actually take place, it has sparked what will undoubtedly 
be the most expensive presidential elections in Us history. 
More than $880 million was spent in 2004 and the 2008 
campaign is expected to pass the $1 billion mark. Roughly 
60 percent of that will be spent on advertising. 

There is little pretense anymore to the fact that us elec- 
tions are sold to the highest bidder and that the auction 
takes place on Tv. "Today's Senate campaigns function as 
collection agencies for broadcasters," former Senator Bill 
Bradley once remarked. "You simply transfer money from 
contributors to television stations." While election costs 
continue to soar out of control, the 3o-second political ad 
is what's grounding democracy. 

“Advertising is one of the central drivers of the mon- 
ey chase,” says Meredith McGehee, policy director of the 
Campaign Legal Center. “The worst part is that it’s those 
who have a large amount of financial resources who are 
able to take advantage of the system, which leads to an 
uninformed public. It’s not the way to ensure that your 
democracy is functional and vibrant.” 








come so inaccessible that even former president Jimmy Carter 
has said it doesn’t meet the standards of the Carter Center — 
his international election observance agency. 

“We require that every candidate in a country in which we 
monitor the elections have equal access to the major news 
media, regardless of how much money they have,” Carter 
told National Public Radio while monitoring an election in 
Nicaragua. “In the United States, as you know, it’s how much 
advertising you can buy on television and radio. And so the 
richest candidates prevail, and unless a candidate can raise 
sometimes hundreds of thousands or millions of dollars, they 
can't even hope to mount a campaign, so the United States has 
avery inadequate election procedure.” 

But the ad election isn’t just about access, it’s also about 
awareness. According to a 2004 study by the Committee for 
the Study of the American Electorate, network stations refused 
to air roughly three-quarters of all political debates, which 
means the 30-second attack ad is often the only way politicians 
are getting their message out to the public and why more and 
more voters are simply tuning out. 

— Sean Condon 


on Google and you may find a John 
McCain, Mitt Romney or Ron Paul advertisement pop up. Type in 
“universal health care” and the campaign site for Dennis Kucinich 
could appear. 


ways of infiltrating the internet, US presidential 
candidates are paying to have their advertisements displayed beside 
popular search terms in Google. In what will be the most expensive 
and invasive election campaign in US history, politicians have now 
taken to branding themselves by buying words. 


so far has been McCain, who 
purchased 2,500 words, including “Abu Ghraib,” “bipartisan,” “presi- 
dent”, and even the names of some of his Republican opponents. 
Jumping into Google’s powerful portal, Mitt Romney bought the 
words “Olympics,” “cutting spending,” “: 
“energy independence.” It appears Google finally offers politicians 
the opportunity to buy some “integrity” and “honesty.” 


‘social conservative,” and 





od fee 


It's the McDonald's ad selling obesity, the car commer- 
cial creating climate change and the antidepressant promo 
pushing addiction. It's an assault on our mental conscious and 
it's contributing to a toxic environment that's damaging our 
health. As health care reform becomes a major policy issue in 
the presidential campaign, Democratic Party candidates are 
also talking about putting curbs on advertising to keep people 
from getting sick. 

In his “Plan For a Healthy America," Barack Obama says, 
"Healthy environments include sidewalks, biking paths and 
walking trails; local grocery 
stores with fruits and veg- 
etables; restricted advertis- 
ing for tobacco and alcohol 
to children; and wellness and 
education campaigns." By 
connecting advertising with 
health problems, Obama 
makes one of the most di- 
rect admissions by a lead- 
ing presidential candidate 
that unabated marketing is 
having a detrimental impact 
on our well-being. It's a mes- 
sage that has been echoed 
to various degrees by Hillary 
Clinton and John Edwards and could signal a major shift in how 
advertisers market to consumers. 

While Obama's plan is still short on details, Clinton and 
Edwards have both said they would put curbs on the direct- 
to-consumer (DTC) pharmaceutical advertisements that target 
relatively innocuous conditions such as stress or shyness and 
promise to cure them with miracle pills. Because they are no- 
toriously manipulative, the Us and New Zealand are the only 
two countries in the developed world that allow the controver- 
sial advertisements. Taking advantage of lax regulation, drug 
companies have tripled the amount they spend on marketing 
to more than $30 billion. 

“I can't help but think that there are millions of Americans 
who are taking drugs that they probably don't need and may 
be even harmful," said Marcia Angell, a lecturer at Harvard 
Medical School, in the documentary Big Bucks, Big Pharma. 
"They're being convinced and their doctors are being con- 





a healthier environment 


vinced that they should 
take life-long drugs that 
probably are of no net 
benefit and may be of 
net harm.” 

It has also proven to 
be deadly. Despite hav- 
ing evidence that its ar- 
thritis drug Vioxx caused heart ailments, pharmaceutical giant 
Merck continued to use ads with Olympic figure skater Dorothy 
Hamill to push the drug onto the public. In 2004, the drug was 
linked to thousands of heart attacks and deaths. 

But this illness has spread like a virus to other forms of mar- 
keting. Fast food companies spend more than $3 billion a year 
in advertising, while obesity leads to 300,000 premature deaths 
in the us every year. The automobile industry spent $13.5 billion 
in promoting cars in 2006, while carbon emissions continue to 
cause the world’s temperatures to increase every year. 

The possibility of regulation from Clinton, Edwards and 
Obama has sent Madison Avenue reeling. Both the pharma- 
ceutical and advertising industry have threatened to make 
Constitutional challenges ifany candidate tries to impose any 
restrictions if they're elected to office. While it's encouraging 
to hear presidential candidates rail against the health perils 
of advertising, previous attempts by politicians to regulate 
the industry have been fruitless. A recent attempt by the us 
Congress and Senate to ban orc ads during the first three 
years of a drug’s life failed to pass after heavy resistance and 
lobbying from the pharmaceutical industry. 

But with the three leading Democratic candidates now pro- 
moting a message of healthier environments and repeating 
calls to put some sort of curbs on 
advertising, there is some hope 
that their talk will be put into ac- 
tion. Ironically, whoever wins the 
party’s nod will spend more on 
advertising during the campaign 
than any other presidential can- 
didate in the us election history. 
Perhaps each candidate realizes 
that they need to be part of the 
disease in order to find a cure. 

SC. 


























democracy. But make no mistake: it s more like a carefully managed 
walled gander, and ts ownér d overseecis nonc other aig 
media baron Rupert Murdoch. ANS 


When his Fox News Corporation scooped up MySpace in 2005, nobody 
expected the “Dirty Digger" to play fair with his new toy. True to his rep 
tation, he hasn’t. Fox-controlled MySpace has blocked user-posted links 
to competitors. Refused ads that speak out against big media. Deleted 
Murdoch parody pages. Axed the profiles of queer musicians, artists and 
organizations. And when users began to notice and discuss these acts of 
censorship, the forums where they congregate were locked down. 

Here’s the trick. In social networking, everything happens in packs. 
There is a critical mass that brings everyone in, and a tipping point when 
everyone wants to get off. Just a few short years ago, MySpace was nothing 
but an upstart, and Friendster dominated the social networking arena. 
But heavy-handed moderators abused the trust of Friendster users, and 
before long the network was gutted. If Murdoch stays true to his arrogant 
ways, the time will come when the MySpace pack that's all of us—is left 
with no choice but to teach him the very same lesson. ` 
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“In Amer 1CA we have a little 


problem with self and society." 


First, there's "Before He Cheats," by Carrie 
Underwood. This is a song about a woman who catch- 
es her boyfriend in a bar fooling around with someone 
else. But she's not wounded or insecure. She's got noth- 
ing but contempt for the slobbering, cologne-wearing 
jerk. She's disgusted by the bleached blond girly-girl 
who's leading him on and who doesn't even know how 
to drink whiskey. 

As she rages, she's out there in the parking lot ren- 
dering a little frontier justice — slashing his tires, taking 
a baseball bat to his headlights, carving her name into 
his leather seats. 

The second song is “U + Ur Hand,” by Pink. This is 
about a woman out for a night on the town, very decid- 
edly without men. She's at the bar doing shots with her 
girlfriends and she's not in a Cole Porter frame of mind. 
She snarls at the pathetic guys who come up offering to 
buy her a drink, telling them: “Keep your drink, just give 
me the money. It's just you and your hand tonight." 

The third song is "Girlfriend" by Avril Lavigne, which 
is done in the manner of an angry cheerleader chant, a 
sort of drill sergeant version of the '8os Toni Basil hit, 
“Mickey.” It's about a woman who tells a guy to make his 
loser girlfriend disappear so she can show him what good 
sex is really like. Or as she sneers: "In a second, you'll be 
wrapped around my finger, cause I can . . . do it better! 
She's so stupid! What the hell were you thinking?" 

Ifyou put the songs together, you see they're about 
the same sort of character: a character who would have 
been socially unacceptable in a megahit pop song ten, 
let alone 30 years ago. 

This character is hard-boiled, foul-mouthed, fed up, 
emotionally self-sufficient and unforgiving. She's like 
one of those battle-hardened combat vets, who's had 
the sentimentality beaten out of her and who no lon- 
ger has time for romance or etiquette. She’s disgusted 
by male idiots and contemptuous of the feminine flirts 
who cater to them. She’s also, at least in some of the 
songs, about 16. 

This character is obviously a product of the cold-eyed 
age of divorce and hookups. It’s also a product of the 
free-floating anger that’s part of the climate this decade. 
Butas a fantasy ideal, it’s also descended from the hard- 
boiled Clint Eastwood characters who tamed the Wild 


West and the hard-boiled Humphrey Bogart and Charles 
Bronson characters who tamed the naked city. 

When Americans face something that's psychological- 
ly traumatic, they invent an autonomous Lone Ranger fan- 
tasy hero who can deal with it. The closing of the frontier 
brought us the hard-drinking cowboy loner. Urbanization 
brought us the hard-drinking detective loner. 

Now young people face a social frontier of their own. 
They hit puberty around 13 and many don’t get married 
until they're past 3o. That's two decades of coupling, 
uncoupling, hooking up, relationships and shopping 
around. This period isn’t a transition anymore. It's a 
sprawling life stage, and nobody knows the rules. 

Once, young people came a-calling as part of court- 
ship. Then they had dating and going steady. But the 
rules of courtship have dissolved. They've been replaced 
by ambiguity and uncertainty. Cellphones, Facebook and 
text messages give people access to hundreds of “friends.” 
That only increases the fluidity, drama and anxiety. 

The heroines of these songs handle this wide-open 
social frontier just as confidently and cynically as Bogart 
handled the urban frontier. These iPhone Lone Rangers 
are completely inner-directed; they don’t care what you 
think. They know exactly what they want; they don’t 
need anybody else. 

Of course it's all a fantasy, as much as "The Big Sleep” 
or “High Plains Drifter.” Young people still need inti- 
macy and belonging more than anything else. But the 
pose is the product of something real — a response to 
this new stage of formless premarital life, and the anx- 
ieties it produces. 

In America we have a little problem with self and 
society. We imagine we can overcome the anxieties of 
society by posing as romantic lone wolves. The angry 
young women on the radio these days are not the first 
pop stars to romanticize independence for audiences 
desperate for companionship. 


Reprinted with permission from The New York Times. 
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SETTERS 


IAN YS. TE UNITED STATES OF AMNESIA 


I read with interest Deborah Campbell’s “Iran vs. the 
United States of Amnesia” [Adbusters #73]; I was, howe 
er, disappointed that you did not provide any coverage at 
all of the current events regarding Iran. The history les- 
son was welcome, but there was otherwise no real cover- 


age or opinions given to the current state of affairs. It would 
have been interesting, perhaps, to hear from a few Iranian- 


Americans, among other possibilities. As this was a cover 
article, I think it should have merited more exploration. 
Since you did feature graphic novelist Marjane Satrapi, 
you might be interested in a quote from her I came across a 
while ago: “The world is not divided between East and West. 
You are American, I am Iranian, we don't know each oth- 
er, but we talk together and we understand each other per- 
fectly. The difference between you and your government is 
much bigger than the difference between you and me. And 
the difference between me and my government is much big- 
ger than the difference between me and you. And our gov- 
ernments are very much the same.” 
Justin Hyatt 
Carbusters Magazine 
ech Republic 





In the untitled article by Karl Meinert 
[Adbusters #73], an interesting question 
is raised: “Is it really the responsibil- 

ity of the population of individuals to 
drive the massive social changes, which 
are necessary to initiate real change to- 
wards environmental salvation?” I have 
the answer: Yes, of course it is. Who else 
will do it, if not each one of us? Or per- 
haps you would rather sit back and wait 
for the imminent end of the world. 

One day when I was riding the sub- 
way with a friend, she began to ex- 
plain why it would have been better to 
live during the ‘6os because there was 
a spirit of rebellion and something to 
rebel against, unlike our decade. I was 
astonished. 

What we need is rebellion. Not 
against political structures, but against 
societal ones. We complain of glob- 
al warming, rampant consumerism 
and a world controlled by corporations. 
However, these are not political is- 
sues. Instead, they are all symptoms of 
a larger societal issue. Why ask the gov- 
ernment to pass laws against pollution 
when our culture is one that advocates 
pollution? It would be like asking a 
doctor to treat a cough when the source 
of that cough is lung cancer. Will our 
prime ministers or presidents stop us 
from buying the Ford Escape that spits 
out gallons of carbon dioxide, or the 
new Febreeze air freshener whose con- 
tainer will not disintegrate for thou- 
sands of years? These commercials — 
which run in between news segments 
on the deteriorating ozone — are sup- 
ported by us. These commercials are on 
television because they are effective. 

What needs to be rebelled against and 
reformed is our societal structure. We 
need a structure that teaches giving in- 
stead of taking, producing instead of 
consuming, charity instead of greed. 
The government cannot change these 
basic tenets of how we live; only we can. 

Julia Lougren 
via email 
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Dear Adbusters, 
Is this one of yours? 





(5 Tropicana 


No, of course it isn’t, but gee, you could run it without even changing the art 
work. Not an unprocessed food item in the lot. Chips? Pepsi? Please. 


As a kid raised as a Seventh Day 
Adventist, home-schooled with a sup- 
port group containing as many Family 
Nudists as Republicans, living in an 
arts district located within the buck- 
le of the Bible Belt, I've always bought 
your magazine because of its focus on 
actively making society better for ev- 
eryone in it, not just the “enlightened 
few" who might subscribe. I like that 
I see it in corporate chain bookstores 


Heather Washburn 
Port Alberni, British Columbia, Canada 


and little farmers markets both. I like 
the efforts that are taken to embrace 
those unaware rather than scoff at 
them with bumper-sticker polemics. 
That is why I was so disappointed by 
the Karl Meinert article in issue 473. 

1 read every inch of your magazine 
methodically, since so many of your 
contributors write with such honest 
subtlety, and I can't always presume to 
know what I'll take away from an article 


spam attack by clear channel 





Dear Adbusters, 

lam a cyber-activist living in the city of 
Tacoma. Currently our fair city is under 
a massive spam attack by Clear Channel 
Communications. It all started when the 
city passed an ordinance limiting the size 
and placement of billboards, giving Clear 
Channel ten years to bring their signs into 
compliance. 

Well, ten years has passed and Clear 
Channel has done nothing. They are claim- 
ing their free speech rights are being violat- 
ed. As of today, every billboard in Tacoma 
has a scary blue and red message reading: 
“CONSTITUTIONS MATTER.” People are be- 
ing seriously creeped out. What do you 
think they are trying to pull? 

R. Ryan Anderson 
Tacoma, Washington, USA 





until I’ve read the last line. After spend- 
ing myself, pounding through line after 
line of masturbatory self-aggrandize- 
ment, the I-Shopped-At-Ikea-Before- 
It-Was-Cool article left me frustrated 
and wanting the real, live, organic body 
of work you usually publish. What are 
we supposed to take away from that? 
Where's the Jesus Mask to cut out, the 
petition to sign, the argument to chal- 
lenge readers with? Are we meant to 
write and ask for the author's number, 
because he took so much time and print 
to let us know he's a cool guy? 

Iwant this magazine to be something 
more than just another little niche cer- 
tain kinds of people can dig themselves 
into in order to escape their responsi- 
bility towards those who aren't exactly 
like them. I don't want to buy it if I have 
to read any more articles where more 
time is spent convincing people how 
great the author is than is spent on his 
contribution to the dialog of society. 

Nick Culp 
USA 


CANADIAN JOURNALISM 


Loved Adbusters #73, especially the ar- 
ticle by Sean Condon on the death of 
the Canadian media. I tuned out the 
Canadian corporate media years ago 
but the question I am always asked 
is: what is the alternative? Thanks to 
the internet, that question has be- 
come less pressing; however, itis still 
a problem. We do need an alterna- 
tive daily newspaper in the same way 
that most European countries have 
(The Guardian, The Morning Star in the 
UK, Tageszeitung and Neues Deutschland 
in Germany, etc.); however, what 
we really need is an alternative 24- 
hour news and entertainment chan- 
nel such as Telesur in Latin America. 
In the meantime, I highly recommend 
Le Monde diplomatique (available in English 
and many other languages) - the best 


newspaper in the world, hands down! 
John Richmond 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


While I think Sean Condon’s piece 
was interesting and covers an impor- 
tant issue, I’m afraid it lacked credibil- 
ity. While the article attacks CanWest’s 
operations in Vancouver, Condon hides 
behind the excuse that no one inside 
the paper will back up his statements 
for fear of their jobs. While this may be 
valid, it seems like irresponsible pub- 
lishing - I thought the whole point of 
an investigative piece was to find some- 
one willing to go on the record to give 
credibility to the account? The quotes 
in the article could have been easily fab- 
ricated to fit the story. I think this sto- 
ry should be published, but only after 
someone is actually quoted to add cred- 
ibility. Ifthe CanWest journalists are so 
concerned about the state of their craft, 
as Condon suggests, then why didn't 
one of them take a critical stance and 
offer up their name? This piece leaves 
too many doubts in this reader’s mind. 
Connor Curson 
Chilliwack, British Columbia, Canada 


Ivery much enjoyed your article on 

the decline of journalistic standards 

in Canada, and in particular with ref- 
erence to the Vancouver Sun. I have re- 
cently returned to Canada after many 
years of living abroad. I do not sub- 
scribe to the Vancouver Sun and when I 
find it available at coffee shops about 
town I usually pick it up, leaf through 
itfora minute or two, only to find 

that rarely does it ever contain any real 
news, insight, analysis, or cogent com- 
ment. It does of course pander to the 
agenda of the business community. In 
this regard, it is in no way a substitute 
for newspapers that do cover finan- 
cial topics in a dispassionate, objective 
manner, such as the London Financial 
Times, or The Economist, both of which 


are easily available in Vancouver. 
Your article suggests that the Sun 
has deteriorated under the current 
ownership, and that it was a bet- 
ter product when under the Southam 
Newspaper control. I would liked to 
have seen some examples that back 
up this claim. I have always tended to 
regard the Canadian press as essen- 
tially sycophantic and rarely if ever 
able to engage in serious criticism of 
themselves or of all things Canadian. 
The Globe and Mail's Report on Business 
regularly runs these kinds of uncriti- 
cal articles that do not convey the stul- 
tified, parochial nature of business in 
Canada. In this regards, Canada is a 
bit like the UK was 30 years ago. The 
country lacks the kind of dynamism 
that comes from competition in key 
business sectors. Journalism clear- 
ly is one area that is ossified; bank- 
ing is another, along with telecoms. 
Without real independent competi- 
tion, none of these industries have the 
capability of becoming world class. 
There are other voices in Vancouver 
that do get heard. For example, your 
article does not mention The Georgia 
Straight, which presents an indepen- 
dent point of view. The crv network 
also ran a series of reports that cov- 
ered Vancouver's shocking homeless 
problem, with some good analysis and 
comparisons with how the problem is 
dealt with in other cities. Canada now 
seems to have fallen behind in terms 
of its ability or willingness to look af- 
ter the underprivileged. The level of 
homelessness, combined with drugs 
and drug-related crime, has made 
Vancouver somewhat of a cold, uncar- 
ing place in where people have dete- 
riorated into “property bores.” The 
homeless problem makes the people of 
Vancouver seem like a silly people, a lit- 
tle people, savage, barbarous and cruel. 
James Rider 
Vancouver, Canada, USA 











Dear Adbusters, 


lam a 16-year-old teen from Los Angeles that avidly 
reads your magazine. | enjoy reading the articles on con- 
sumerism and the spoofs humor me beyond belief. 


One thing that | would love for you guys to research is 
the hypocrisy of the soon-to-be-gigantic clothing cor- 
poration known as American Apparel. Yes, their label 
says “made in L.A.” but they are not union and refuse 
to unionize. (Not only that, their marketing campaigns 
consist mainly of anorexic white kids in underwear in 
the most intimate of positions.) 


| would really appreciate this issue being acknowledged 

because | constantly see hipsters wearing American 

Apparel because they are deceived into thinking that 

it is sweatshop-free, when in reality it is just another 
union-busting corporation. 

Gabriela Vazquez 

Los Angeles, California, USA 





SECULARISM 


As a new subscriber, I was disappoint- 
ed to read the blatantly pro-religious 
article “God Fearing vs. God Sneering” 
(Adbusters #73]. David R. Loy points 
to past positive influences of religion, 
while conveniently ignoring all the nas- 
ty campaigns that organized religion 
has been involved in. Atheism does not 
equal a lack of spirituality. Those who 
think so lack a sense of imagination. 
Iwould have expected a publication 
such as Adbusters to take a more neutral 
line in the secularism vs. religion de- 
bate. If you must publish articles that 
promote religion, at least have the de- 
cency to publish an article alongside 
that presents the secularist position. 
Kenneth Orchard 
London, UK 


David R. Loy ends his attack on re- 
ligious criticism by saying that “hy- 
per-secularists” are “ignoring the 
spiritual hunger for deeper mean- 
ing for life.” I'd say the religious 
are desperately trying to ignore 

the “deeper meaning” of reality. 

As for this “meaning of life” that 
keeps surfacing like a tired old rerun, 
here is what Freud had to say about 
that: “The moment a man questions 
the meaning and value of life, he is sick, 
since objectively neither has any exis- 
tence; by asking this question one is 
merely admitting to a store of unsat- 
isfied libido to which something else 
must have happened, a kind of fer- 
mentation leading to sadness and 
depression." 

Andy Mulcahy 
Canada 


Iwantto say thanks from the very bot- 
tom of my heart for not jumping on the 
popular atheist bandwagon — you really 
are original thinkers, whom I can now 
respect even more. What Loy wrote is 
something that has been burning in my 


dia generally ignore the religious good 
that has preserved (not to mention en- 
riched) the very lives of many millions 
over time, and which is indeed the 
foundation and seed of many a stable 
society. Faith in Christ has taken me 
from doomed teenage 1v drug user to 
a graduate ofa top MBA program, who | 
now productively contributes to soci- 
ety — the very society depended upon 
by those who would destroy my faith. 
Barry Hill 
USA 


heart for a long time. Big and small me- 
| 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Who's sneering? 

David R. Loy makes an important 
point about the silliness of things | 
frustrated people sometimes say. If 
Richard Dawkins actually said that 
raising children in religion is child 
abuse, he should apologize to victims | 
of child abuse for trivializing their pain. | 
Similarly, if Sam Harris actually said it 
may be ethical to kill people for what 
they believe, then he’s a nut. 

But agreeing on those points does not 
lead directly to buying Loy’s claim that 
religious values “lie at the very founda- 
tion of civil society.” As countless peo- 
ple before Dawkins have pointed out, 
the early US was a deliberately hyper- 
secular state founded by people who 
were in all likelihood atheists posing as 
deists. And while the twentieth centu- 
ry was filled with statist rather than re- 
ligious genocide, let’s not forget the 
nineteen centuries leading up to it. Or 
the twenty-first, when religious war 
seems verging on global pandemic. | 

Saying “religion is our main way of de- 
nying mortality” is like saying psycho- 
sis is our main way of denying reality. 
The expectation of rewards after death 
has always been used to excuse other- 
wise unacceptable conditions in this 
life. Maybe instead of going on about 
the wisdom of the ages and the value of 
things “that cannot be seen or touched,” 
we should be looking honestly at the 


>> 





We are the binge generation - the ones who wanted it all. 

We are the last of the innocents who believed that this tiny Earth, 
floating in the vastness of space, could provide for all our wants, how- 
ever wild or stupid. 

We wanted the fish — so we took them. We wanted the energy — so 
we took it. We wanted the land — so we cut down the Earth's forests 
from the Amazon to Bear Mountain, and turned them into farms and 
subdivisions, driving out eagles, frogs and plants. 

All over the Earth, the things we have used and discarded lie scat- 
tered in landfills. 

We are like two-year-olds who have known nothing but the generos- 
ity of our parents’ love, but whose parents are now saying “Enough.” 
Will we respond with foot-stamping and tantrums, demanding the 
right go on being the center of attention, regardless of the distress 
we are causing to others on the planet? Or will we come to our sens- 
es, as most two-year-olds do, and learn that there is another way of 
living, beyond shouting and selfishness, where co-operation and re- 
spect create a harmony in which all may flourish? 

Our Universe is filled with many planets, more than the grains of 
sand on Earth’s beaches. Surely, there will be life on some. Given the 
nature of the molecules that were created at the birth of the Universe, 
it is likely that many will have evolved life based on carbon. As life 
evolved, they too will have discovered fossil fuels made from ancient 
sunlight, and undergone a carbon crisis. 

What lies on the other side of this rite of passage, as we leave be- 
hind seven million years of planetary babyhood, and step into glob- 
al childhood? When we learn to live within the limits of family life, no 
longer luxuriating as the centre of all attention? 

We need not fear the change that is coming. The Berlin Wall that 
blocked the way to environmental acceptance is coming down; the 
path to planetary childhood is opening before us. 

One day, we will know what it means to enter planetary adulthood. 
But first, we have work to do. 


Excerpted from Choosing the Lightness of Planetary Childhood on 
EcoNews by Guy Dauncey. 
«wwuw.earthfuture.com|econews» 


Remember back in the ‘7os and ‘80s, when Punk 
was still real? When a mohawk was a statement, and you 
didn't have to pay $300 at the Guess store for your stud- 
ded leather jacket? Back then, the ruling class was afraid 
of younger people, and with good reason. Thanks to ide- 
ological residue from the ‘6os, there were large groups of 
young people who didn’t care about money, clothes, cars, 
or any of the things that make rich people richer. What's 
more, these people had political ideals. They were com- 
munists, socialists and anarchists, and they posed a se- 
rious threat that went well beyond petty vandalism and 
public mischief. 

How was this new breed of civil disobedience dealt 
with? We no longer lived in a society where a political 
threat could be openly and forcefully exterminated, and 
there were far too many people involved to be ignored or 
bought off. There was only one option left: integration. And 
so, by the mid-1990s everyone could be a little bit punk. 
High-end clothing stores sold pre-ripped jeans, studded 
belts, and mock combat boots. Punk was a fashion trend, 
which quickly disappeared in favor ofthe next big thing. 
There's barely anything left ofthe hot-headed, politically 
active Punk scene. We lost, fair and square. Sort of. 

The same thing is happening right now. We asked for 
drastic, immediate change on the environmental front, 
and we got commercials about the benefits of fluores- 
cent vs. incandescent light bulbs, spliced between ads 
for Pepsi and Viagra. 

Granted, there has been a change in the popular mind- 
set of North Americans. We have allowed ourselves to trust 
the ideas of "green" and "eco-friendly" consumer prod- 
ucts, of individuality without persecution, of charity, hu- 
manity, and respect towards people of different social 
standing. Many of us would like to believe we have ac- 
complished something of an intellectual revolution. We 
seem to be better people now. 

Not really. More and more, people are patting them- 
selves on the back for what we perceive as massive strides 


towards the betterment of humanity. More and more, peo- 
ple focus on their selfless, charitable purchase offair-trade 
coffee beans, all the while driving gas-guzzling suvs, con- 
suming tonnes of useless plastic every week, and ignoring. 
homeless, starving people right in front of them. 

But hey, Quicksilver sells organic cotton T-shirts, GUESS 
sells clothing stamped with the face of Che Guevara, and 
Wal-Mart is busily "creating a better life" for thousands 
of poor Chinese workers, right? 

It would appear that we're ignoring our past. The punks 
ofthe ‘7os and ‘80s didn't learn from the hippies, and 
we're not learning from the punks. Our revolution is los- 
ing ground, caught in the sociopolitical landslide of liberal 
and democratic imperialism. Twelve-year-old girls talking 
about Justin Timberlake on their Blackberries wear Che T- 
shirts, with no idea whose face is making their statement 
for them, or even what their statement is. Commercials en- 
courage us to use new, revolutionary dish soap. Designer 
brands are trying to help you stick it to the man, and rich, 
blonde, stupid young people wander around convinced 
that their 50 percent hemp pants are the be-all and end- 
all of the green revolution. 

We're being eaten alive, brothers and sisters, but it's 
not over yet. Here's what you can do. It might take a few 
years, but unlike most of our culture, revolutions don't 
come bite-sized and pre-packaged. So take the money you 
were going to spend on a new iPod, and head to a book 
store. Read about people like Abbey Hoffman, Karl Marx, 
Che Guevara (otherwise throw away your T-shirt), and pick 
up a copy of The Anarchist Cookbook. Stop watching tele- 
vision, any television. Take off your headphones, turn off 
your cell phone, and talk to the people around you. Do 
all this, and in a couple of years, turn to your best friend, 
and say “Hey it’s time for a real-life revolution.” 

Simon Nattrass 
via email 
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Put my money where my heart is Q enlightenment card 


| found this banner 

ad on the progressive 

news website AlterNet. 
What a cop-out! 

Kono Matsu 

via email 
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conditions that make people desper- 
ate enough to become suicide bomb- 
ers. And then maybe we should alleviate 
those conditions. 

By focusing on the ridiculous state- 
ments of a couple of authors, Loy is 
able to conveniently avoid engaging 
the underlying issue. Religion is be- 
coming more radical and violent in the 
21st century, and a growing number of 
atheists are starting to say enough is 
enough. 

Dan Allosso 
USA 


WITCHES 


While I appreciated the humor and gen- 
eral sentiment in Gilad Elbom's *Curse 
of the Witch,” [Adbusters #73], I dis- 
agree with his use of the word “witch” 
in its traditional, patriarchal form. 

The witch — an evil female practitioner 
of dark magic — is a notion that dates 
back centuries. The linking of witch- 
es with heresy and malpractice has 
been used throughout history in order 
to advance patriarchy and Christianity 
throughout the Western world. Most 
famously, Christians branded certain 
(mainly poor) women as witches in or- 
der to stigmatize women’s power and 
sexuality; throughout the late-sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, women con- 
sidered to be “sexually voracious” (and 
therefore in consort with the Devil) 
were often ostracized or killed. During 
the seventeenth century, the idea that 
midwives (who, at that time, attend- 
ed the vast majority of childbirths) were 
practicing primitive, unsafe “witch- 
craft” was an idea successfully put 
forth by doctors in order to gain pow- 
er. Continuing to the present day, lit- 
erature makes use of witches to label 
strong women as evil; this can be linked 
closely with Judeo-Christian values. 

More recently, many people (main- 
ly women) have begun to self-identify 
as witches, meaning that they espouse 








I just came across this ad that ran in Hamptons magazine for a luxury jet 
maker, and was horrified. I’m not the most patriotic person, but this real- 
ly got me fired up. | wrote them an email about how much | hated the ad 
and asked what luxury jets had to do with the wwi! heroes. They wrote me 
back within 20 minutes, with the following response: 


"The ad in question is a July 4th holiday one. What LAJ has to do with 
the celebration of freedom, is what every American should be hon- 
oring on that day. To reflect upon the sacrifices made from all pre- 
vious generations which have provided our republic to survive and 
thrive. This grants my company and its employees the freedom from 
want, fear, and opportunity to build a company on integrity." 


neo-pagan spiritual beliefs, such as 
Wicca. This brand of witchcraft re- 
claims the identity of witch as posi- 


tive and strongly linked with the Earth; 


it carries none of the negative patriar- 
chal connotations. Adbusters’ use of the 


Lindsay 
via email 


word in this article undermines these 
attempts and gives credence to the pa- 
triarchal ideology behind the word’s 
historical use. 
Alison Nielsen-Jones 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


Dear Mr. Unabomber, 


It's been over ten years since you've touched a bomb. | plan 
on contacting your warden. l'd like to get you a weekend 
furlough. My mom wants to trim your beard. | need help 
with my math homework. There's an extra mattress in the 
basement. Just two house rules: 1) You can't go anywhere 
near the mailbox; 2) You have to wear a straitjacket. 

I think you'd have quite a reaction to my neighborhood. 
Everyone here has a monstrous satellite dish. There's about 
a dozen or so family rooms within binocular range of my 
house. I've peeped a number of times, with no perverse 
motives mind you, just pure neurotic curiosity. Weekend or 
weeknight, the neighbors' televisions are on, and families 
sit there like turnips, soaking in the artificial light. Only 
once can | recall catching someone in the act of reading, 
and even at that | suspect it was a TV Guide. | can picture 
you surveying this scene with eyebrows furrowed in con- 
tempt, as mind after mind sags into inertia before the “id- 
iot box" — that great bastard of modern technology. 

There was no rv in your rural Montana cabin — you 
found amusement in other ways. | heard that your place 
was home to an extensive collection of reading material. 
However, very little has been said of your library. | some- 
times wonder what was on those mysterious shelves, yet 
any such conjecture only leads me to frustration. With its 
nature-worship and grim outlook at an increasingly mod- 
ern society, Walden Pond is a logical guess, almost too logi- 
cala guess for such a puzzling character as yourself. How 
‘bout some obscure math books — works coherent to only 
one ina million, involving such topics as speculative frac- 
tal boundary functions? Or am | holding you in too high 
a regard? Perhaps your shelves were simply stuffed with 
smut mags like a common backwoods misfit. But | doubt 
that. Rather, | fancy there was some true literature occu- 
pying those shelves — reasons being: 1) Your intellect de- 
manded sustenance’; 2) You quite possibly had the most 
amount of free time of anyone in the history of the world 
— even prison inmates, by comparison, have more to do, 
be it watching their backs or planning the next appeal. 
With no burdensome jobs, women, or friends to hold you 
back, the world was your pissing ground. 


* heard yourl.Q.is17o — 


1, myself, have quite a bit of free time, which is why I'm 
thinking of you — at least it's a step up from gazing at tele- 
vision all day. My buddy, Drew, watches everything from 
arena football reruns to World Series Fly Fishing. He can 
tolerate most any program except the news, which he dis- 
misses as “worthless.” Although | hesitate to credit him 
with wisdom, there may be a sad bit of truth to what he 
says. You always maintained that too much technology de- 
values human life. As my friend sits before another episode 
of Prime Time Poker, | nod in grim understanding. 

| don't want to give the impression that my friend is 
wasting his entire life — he shows occasional signs of am- 
bition. This past week he was on the internet six hours a 
day, conducting in-depth research on mail-order brides. 
He showed me one potential wife who in particular caught 
his fancy — lll admit she had a lot to offer: barely 19, 5'4”, 
110, cute babysitter face, spoke hardly any English. | al- 
most felt like sabotaging his matrimonial endeavors out 
of sheer envy. But such emotion proved unneeded, for 
we soon learned that these mail-order bride deals are 
often criminal enterprises and, far worse, that the prod- 
uct delivered (if delivered at all) is likely not up to snuff 
with the advertisement. Although my friend's efforts were 
ultimately in vain, | consider them a moral victory. They 
show that he has not been completely drained of motiva- 
tion to better himself. Also, | cautiously point out to you 
that the technology ofthe internet facilitated this recent 
noble pursuit. 

Can technology really be all that bad? I'm engaged to 
a girl | met through an internet-dating site. And though 
my uncontrollable obsession with you is a constant strain 
on our romance, she's got a first-rate ass, and we never 
would've met if it weren't for modern technology. In fact, 
if not for the internet, | wouldn't have had a girlfriend in 
my life, except for Jessica, who practically castrated me 
with her buckteeth. So, in a way, I'm kind of glad your 
anti-technology crusade is done, and that you're in jail 
forever. 

I hope you rot. 

Ray Cavanaugh 
via email 





Aus Marine walks by a hand-written notice at an American military civil affairs office in Ramadi, Iraq (January 30, 2007). 


When reading your magazine, I often 
think of the line you walk between cri- 
tique and perpetuating the sensation- 
alization of advertising and other mass 
media; mostly, it falls on the side of 
witty critique. However, in the most re- 
cent issue I was appalled with the article 
on Paris Hilton (“Curse of the Witch”). 
If wanted to read paparazzi crap I 
would subscribe to a different maga- 
zine. There was no interesting spin on 
the event; the article simply sensation- 
alized the video further. It was liter- 
ary porn and porn is brain damage. 
Please be considerate of my brain. 
Sara Wassenaar 
via email 


ECO-PROGRESS 


Carbon neutral? Are you serious? Do 


you realize how much ofa science fic- 
tion dream that is at this point? 

Some of you would like to believe 
that putting ads in newspapers might 
stop the monopolistic supply of dirty 
energy. That acting radical might help. 
Or that rallying in the street with post- 
ers, dressed up covered in oil, yell- 
ing and shouting at uncaring citizens 
and politicians might do something. 
Well, I’m sorry to say that those strate- 
gies may not accomplish much on their 
own; we need major actual change fast. 
Not that I don’t appreciate the efforts, 
but it is romantic to think that a dra- 
matic show-and-tell of your ideas will 
change the opinions of anyone who 
will actually set the policy for ener; 
the producers and distributors of 

We have to realize that demanding 
carbon neutrality is ludicrous at this 








stage in the game. Although ideal, it 
is totally unrealistic when you look at 
how the world is happening around 
you. There is no way for civilization or 
industry to adapt so completely that 
fast. The system is so broken that it 
will take time to fix it. Right now we 
need solutions to create the biggest 
and fastest impacts to mitigate carbon 
output. As aware inhabitants of this 
planet, we are faced with this shock- 
ing challenge and the very survival of 
our species is on the line, We can rally 
and argue, but I doubt the companies, 
governments, and societies that put 
us in this situation will bail us out. So 
it's up to us to learn what is out there, 
develop it, and bring it to the world. 

Luckily there are excellent solutions, 
and the technology is evolving quick- 
ly. I have been “in the trenches” of 
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MP Ron Mark flips his adversaries the bird. Later, a piece 
of paper is used to conceal his escapades. 





MP David Benson-Pope sneaks in a catnap. 





Coinciding with the introduction in June of an official 
video feed of parliamentary debates, New Zealand’s 
government has voted itself far-reaching powers to 
control satirical use of images of the chamber. The 
new orders brand it a contempt of Parliament — the- 
oretically punishable by imprisonment — for anyone 
to use debate footage for "satire, ridicule or deni- 
gration" of Members of Parliament. 

Critics point out that the restrictive rules have 
been introduced on the heels of several embar- 
rassing incidents in which cameras caught MPs 
eating candy, napping, reading comics and, in the 
notable case of New Zealand First MP Ron Mark, 
giving a political opponent the finger. (The straw 
that broke the camel's back, however, may have 
been one broadcaster’s creative use of footage of 
a cabinet minister laughing, setting it to the tune 
of ABBA's Money, Money, Money to poke fun at soar- 
ing parliamentary pay.) 

Vernon Small, chair of the Parliamentary Press 
Gallery, argued in the Dominion Post that the weak- 
ness ofthe new rules rests in misattributing the real 
basis of Parliament's recent media troubles. “If MPs 
want to improve the reputation of the institution, 
and ofthemselves," he wrote, "the answer is surely 
in their own hands, through improved behavior." 

The rules will lapse with the end ofthe current 
parliamentary session. 

— Staff 


green energy technology use, develop- 
ment, and distribution for a few years 
now. Trust me, or search the net — there 
is some neat shit on the horizon if we 
can make it there. Many of these tech- 
nologies are in the discovery and study 
phase, but we are lacking a trustwor- 
thy commercial force to bring them to 
market, This is where I am plugging 
and chugging, to build an online retail 
engine to distribute green energy prod- 
ucts and teach people to be comfortable 
using them. We are called The Organic 
Mechanic. I see this as the most intel- 
ligent contribution because it accom- 
plishes direct results — transferring 
power supplies from filthy overbearing 
sources to independent green sources. 
Overall, we need to study sustain- 
ability — and not just academically, you 
armchair wizards of the internet, col- 
lege classroom, or Starbucks. We need 
to experiment ourselves, by studying 
and applying sciences such as perma- 
culture to grow our own food, spring 
our own water, provide our own dwell- 
ing, and be off the grid with energy. 
We will re-establish a connection to 
nature, learn how to take care of our- 
selves, provide a healthier lifestyle, and 


attain more freedom and enjoyment 
through the savings of time and money. 
Christopher Corsault 
TheOrganicMechanic.org 
California, USA 


Iwas disheartened when I came across 
two reader submissions tearing down 
Al Gore [Adbusters #73]. It seems to me 
that we should focus on the real “bad 
guys" instead of nit-picking the sup- 
posed hypocrisies of environmental- 
ists. Maybe Al Gore is a little bit of 
a hypocrite — I don't know enough 
about the small details of his person- 
al life to make that judgment. What I 
do know is that he has puta lot of ef- 
fort into making the world aware of 
environmental issues. No one is per- 
fect, and we are all hypocrites, so 
maybe we should try to reward the ef- 
forts of those who are working to- 
ward the common goal of healing our 
Earth, instead of tearing them down. 
Ashley Hopper 
Kelowna, British Columbia, Canada 


Perhaps one of the biggest obsta- 
cles to meaningful progress on global 
warming comes from the perception 







that changing our consumption lev- 
els will drastically reduce our standard 
of living. This kind of hysteria is fu- 
eled by the commonly quoted phrase: 
“If everyone consumed like North 
Americans, we'd need five planets to 
support us." But if you consider the 
natural resources, population, and 
consumption patterns of the US by it- 
self, how unsustainable are we, really? 
This is similar to the question raised 
by popular “ecological footprint” cal- 
culators, but it takes into account the 
fact that the US has more natural re- 
sources and a lower population den- 
sity than most of the rest of the world. 
So ina sense, it's more fair. Basically, 
"sustainability" is a careful balance of 
three factors: 1) the available natural 
resources, often lumped into a quan- 
tity called *biocapacity," 2) the aver- 
age consumption level of those natural 
resources, known as our “footprint,” 
and 3) the total size of the popula- 
tion. Since total biocapacity is fairly 
constant, any increase in population 
erodes the available footprint per per- 
son. So if we want to maintain a cer- 
tain standard of living, we need to 
either control population growth or 
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decrease our footprint over time. 

As you can imagine, the average foot- 
print in the US is actually growing 
slowly over time, mostly from ener- 
gy use. The last time we were in bal- 
ance with the available resources was 
around 1969. As it stands today, the 
average footprint is about twice the 
available biocapacity per person. The 
reason is simple: it’s harder for Africa 
to be locally sustainable because they 
don’t have enough arable land, and 
it’s harder for China because they have 
too many people. We should certainly 
help them address these problems, but 
those challenges are distinct from the 
challenge of sustainability at home. 

Even so, the average footprint in the 
US is still twice as high as it needs to 
be if we want to live a sustainable life- 
style. So you might ask: when in his- 
tory was the standard of living in the 
US half of what it is today? Even if you 
use a traditional economic measure of 
the standard of living, like “real GDP 
per capita” (which is adjusted for infla- 
tion and population growth), you find 
that to be sustainable we would need 
to adopt the lifestyle of the mid-1960s. 
That doesn't seem like such a sacri- 


www blackspotshoes.org 


fice, and it’s close to the 1969 balance 
mentioned above because improve- 
ments in agricultural and energy ef- 
ficiency have basically made up for all 
of the population growth since then. 
The average US footprint is cur- 
rently about 24 acres, while the lo- 
cally sustainable level is around 
12. Something to shoot for. 
Travis Metcalfe 
Boulder, Colorado, USA 


BEAUTY & REPRESENTATION 


As a 35-year-old mother, I’m often told 
Ilook ten years younger than I am. I 
always tell girls (after saying “no re- 
ally, I'm 35") thatI don’t use makeup 
atall and the only skin care I use has 
been a chemical-free brand I get at our 
local Co-Op market. Even before I set 
eyes on the "Your Beauty, Your Way" 
campaign [see Adbusters 473], I've 
tried to tell my friends, *Why would 
big companies want to fix your skin 
care problems? They're making mon- 
ey off them!” As someone who's been 
practicing the “no makeup, no chem- 
icals” routine, I'm glad to say that it 
works far better than slathering harm- 


ful toxins on your skin and then cov- 
ering up your uniqueness with layers 
of uncomfortable, unhealthy goop. 
Alice Fulmer 
Frederick, Maryland, USA 


The “Your Beauty, Your Way" cam- 
paign is well-intentioned, I'm sure, 
but how is Adbusters any less guilty than 
CosmoGIRL? Pretty much the only wom- 
en I see in your magazine are models. 
Models being mashed-up, marked- 
up and commented-on, but mod- 
els no less. The men on the Adbusters 
covers get to be soldiers, politicians, 
gun-wielding street kids and police of- 
ficers. Perhaps not all the noblest of 
professions, but the only women I can 
ever recall seeing on Adbusters covers. 
were, um, models. A model in a red 
dress laying in the street. A model's 
candy-coated lips in lurid close-up. 
Just because there are proportionately 
less thin women sporting high fash- 
ion on the pages ofyour magazine than 
ina mainstream publication doesn't 
make their purpose any less obvious. 
In this case, women's bodies are being 
used to sell ideas instead of products. 
Don't get me wrong. I love Adbusters. 





A misanthropic 
response to the 
online social net- 
working craze, as 
it appeared in The 
Phoenix, an Irish 
news and satire 
magazine. 


facebook iĝ myspace 





a place for frie 


Please don't add me as a friend on Facebook 
.. or Myspace or Linkedin ... or anywhere else. 


To whom it may concern, 


www.phoenix- 
magazine.com 


profiles of people I've never met, or likely to ever meet. Nor am I keen on being able to 
view photos of your ugly children/partners/family, or be constantly at the beck & call of 


Please don't add me to your social networking site, as it means you are forwarding my | 
email address to the above firms for marketing purposes. Also, I'm not interested in seeing 


friend's puerile messages at any hour of the day. 





But the "Your Beauty, Your Way" 

campaign seems a little hypocriti- 

cal, because just one glance would 

show teenage girls that looking like 

a model is the best way to make it 

into Adbusters, too. Think about it. 

Gina Young 

Seattle, Washington, USA 


Though I in many ways greet the “Your 
Beauty, Your Way" campaign as a des- 
perately needed initiative to upset the 
marketing/media hegemony towards 
young girls, I am very critical of its ac- 
tual form. I cannot offer you the per- 
fect solution of how to do it differently, 
and I am very aware that to target the 
consumer is a more realistic strategy 
than to try to convert the industry it- 
self, but I am afraid of the consequenc- 
es of putting further pressure on an 
already pressured group. Of course, 
teenage girls need information in or- 
der to make their own decisions, but 
to frame it as “do it your way” is to put 
just the kind of weight onto young girls 
and women as we see in conventional 
advertising. It’s a discourse that shouts 
“you are responsible to be beautiful, 
we know the best way” and it doesn’t 


offer space for any alternative way of 
relating to oneself and one’s body. 

Ata time when many young people 
are immensely insecure about their ap- 
pearance and are naturally lead by peer- 
pressure as a part of the growing-up 
process, an advertisement that lets girls 
know that everything that they are else- 
where told to consume is bad for them 
and even makes them “non-beautiful” 
creates a double bind of additional self- 
consciousness and insecurity. Further, 
to my knowledge, not all teenagers look 
as spotless as the girl you use in the 
ad, which only creates further stigma- 
tization of imperfect young skin and 
therefore works contrary to your aims. 

The responsibility for how young 
people feel about themselves, and the 
products they consume, must be put 
on the grown-up generations, and this 
includes parents, teachers and the cap- 
italist industries. What values are com- 
municated to younger generations? 
Class-room discussions, awareness- 
raising targeted at parents and com- 
munity workers, funds toward research 
into the health effects of beauty prod- 
ucts, and even more poignant, criti- 
cal, direct interaction with the media 
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channels of beauty advertising — these 
feel like more well-directed efforts. 

We know that girls' and women's bod- 
ies are already saturated with capitalist 
colonization and political contestation, 
and I do not think that it does teenage 
girls any favor to locate this campaign 
on the same intimate battleground. 

Johanna Samuelson 
Brighton, East Sussex, UK 


Adbusters ought to be commended for its 
focus on the cosmetics industry, which 
has long had a hand in promoting fe- 
male insecurity in the name of profits. 
It's about time that more (male) activ- 
ists and social critics stepped up to the 
plate in regards to these issues and got 
serious about confronting the persis- 
tent misogyny that, in spite of the great 
strides made by the women’s move- 
ment over the last century, continues 
to plague our society. We created it, 
and it's good to see that at least a few 
guys out there are intent on fighting it. 
This said, I think the approach that 
Adbusters #72 takes in regards to the 
beauty industry is problematic in that 
the female models featured are, for all 
their lack of makeup and airbrushing, 


still white, thin, conventionally attrac- 
tive and — perhaps most importantly 
— young. The fact is, in our cynical me- 
dia-saturated world, it is not enough for 
a woman to simply be thin, beautiful 
and suitably flirtatious (but not so much 
as to be considered slutty). Women are 
also expected to be young. In our soci- 
ety, women above a certain age are es- 
sentially invisible. Hollywood actresses 
are, with few exceptions, considered 
washed up at age 35, regardless of how 
talented they are, whereas men can 
expect steady employment until they 
reach the age of, say, Clint Eastwood. 
Remember when Winona Ryder and 
Drew Barrymore seemed to be in ev- 
ery other movie? Now that honor falls 
to the likes of Scarlett Johannsen and 
Jessica Alba. This wasn't always the 
case. Female icons of yesteryear like Ella 
Fitzgerald, Marlene Dietrich and Eartha 
Kitt, remained commercially viable well 
into their autumn years. It’s difficult 
to imagine anything of the kind in our 
current toxic media climate, wherein 
only young women have any visibility. 
While the problems facing women 
and girls in the pre-teen-to-twenty- 





ent-day toxic media climate are of 
paramount importance, they are but 
one aspect of a much larger problem. 
Ifwe (men) are indeed serious about 
generating profound and lasting social 
change, we need to take a good long 
look at ourselves and the way we objec- 
tify women and impose our perspective 
on the other so percent of humanity. 
And as for the photographs in Adbusters 
#72, while they are definitely an im- 
provement over the anorexic airbrushed 
models that grace the pages of most 
magazines out there, they still reinforce 
acertain standard of beauty unattain- 
able should you be so unfortunate as 
to be female and over the age of 30. A 
little more inclusiveness would be nice. 
Benjamin Freeland 
Saitama City, Japan 





I realize that the great motivating fac- 
tor of anti-globalization and anti-capi- 
talism in the privileged West is a rich 
vs. poor analysis of the global eco- 
nomic system; however, as a black 
man and descendant of slaves, I find 
it difficult to read the magazine and 
not be struck by how it replicates the 
tendency of the West to place white 


people at the center of the debate. 
People of color — or anyone that's not 
white — only seem to exist when they 
are used as bludgeons to guilt the refu- 
gees from the corporate mental envi- 
ronment into some sort of cathartic 
awakening through which they realize 
their connection to the rest of human- 
ity. “Look at the suffering or noble sim- 
ple lives of the brown folk - wake up!" 
The tendency to reduce the “poor” 
to a concept as opposed to living, 
breathing humans is as visible on your 
pages as it is in any corporate ad. In 
fact, because they make money from 
commodifying diversity, they actu- 
ally have more representation (physi- 
cal, cultural or otherwise) from various 
ethnic and racial groups than is nor- 
mally seen in any one of your issues. 
The primary determining factor in 
how the global capitalist system views 
you as a commodity and as a consum- 
eris still primarily determined by the 
color of your skin. After all, the cur- 
rent global system arose from the ashes 
of European colonialism. The large- 
ly white groups of anarcho-activists 
seem to wish to avoid acknowledging 
that reality — and I assume it's because 





then they can’t be “the good guys.” 

The result: dueling false reali- 
ties, global capital vs. anti-globaliza- 
tion, both selling a colorblind world 
which benefits their propaganda yet 
does not exist. Both of which reduce 
the majority of the people of the world 
to a two-dimensional caricature. 

I know that many reading this will say 
that capitalism only cares about money. 
But if race and ethnicity didn't mat- 
ter, what you'd expect to see is a global 
ruling class from all nations and re- 
ligions. In reality, the power is much 
more concentrated . . . and white. Some 
are to be trained to be the system's cor- 
porate managers, and I and the others 
like me in the world’s poor nations are 
supposed to be the global slave labor. 

Darren Parker 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, USA 


ACTION & ACTIVISM 


I find myself winning the battle against 
society’s imposed, unrealistic quality of 
life. I stopped supporting almost every 
form of disposable consumerism, and 
started holding the important things 

in life a little closer. I am a borderline 





vegan who eats locally and organically. 
I reduce, reuse, and recycle responsi- 
bly. I leave my phone at home, where it 
belongs. I stopped watching television, 
and learned how to appreciate books 
again (yes, it's true, there are many, 
many people from my generation who 
can but do not read). I support respect, 
and fully utilize our city's public trans- 
portation and love to walk everywhere I 
go. I snapped out of the lure that is on- 
line social networking and spend much 
more time writing letters to people I 
actually care about. I am actively trying 
to be more involved in my community, 
devoting more time to becoming a bet- 
ter activist and in doing so, have found 
the outlet for the artist I strive to be and 
to define. I embrace a lifestyle that is 
fed up and disgusted with the self-in- 
volved American dream that we are so- 
cialized and frightened into believing 
is the only way to be content in life. 

So, if you're reading this, be proud 
ofthe changes you've made, are 
making, and are going to make. 

P.S. 
Seattle, Washington, USA 


I'm 18, and over the past two weeks 
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I've been home alone while my parents 

were on vacation. They left me the car, 

some money for food and freedom. 
Well, I’m proud to say that while they 

were gone I didn't use the car once. 

Noteven the day I woke up at seven 

to go to work for eight hours pushing 

carts at Giant Food Store, followed by 

walking a mower to someone's house 

to mow their lawn, and then having 

an Ultimate Frisbee game that night, 

I still lugged myself over to my bike 

got on and went to my destination. 


Oh, and the TV wasn’t turned on once. 


Chris Stevens 
State College, Pennsylvania, USA 


I recently read in the newspaper a dis- 
tressing editorial on western youth, 
our lack of interest in the current, vola- 
tile world, the loss of the rioting hip- 
pies of the ‘60s who really inspired 
change and our general plot to destroy 
the wonderful foundations and values 
plundered for us by our forefathers. 

If Bush can rig an election and not 
be held accountable, if pharmaceuti- 
cal companies can stock our shelves 
with faulty medicines and not be held 
accountable, if the Australian Howard 
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THE GREAT BANDIT LAMPIAO 





I'd been to this prison years before — it was a 
historic spot, relatively speaking, and if you ever 
found yourself in the backland town of Queimadas, 
you wouldn't want to miss it. It was here, on these 
very steps, in the late 19205, that the great bandit 
Lampião killed six ofthe seven town policemen, and 
then threw a dance for the townsfolk. The last time 
I was there, in the early ‘gos, I'd met the old man 
who'd played guitar for that dance — the bandits 
had given him his first drink, he told me, and ciga- 
rettes, “good ones, Jockey Clubs.” We laughed, and 
then | walked into the prison, to have a look. 

| wasn't expecting the cell to be so close to the 
door, nor to find myself right there, within, well, 
spitting distance from the prisoners. There were six 
or seven of them, tough guys heavy into a game of 
dominoes, and though they looked up and nodded, 
the main thing was the game, plus lunch was about 
to be served. The menu was on the wall — beefsteak 
with beans and rice. Lemonade, rice pudding and 
sweet black coffee. No wonder the dominoes were 
slamming. 

But when | went back this year, there were no 
dominoes — no table, even, because there was no 
room. The floor was covered with filthy mattress- 
es. There were 20 guys in here, or more. No menu 
on the wall. “What about lunch?" | was just asking, 
when two big military policemen in tight black jod- 


phurs and Raybans came in to stand beside me. 
One on either side. It was 96 degrees in the shade 
there, but it froze me. 

The prisoners got to their feet and walked to the 
bars. Amnesty International, | was thinking. When 
had it all changed? They'd cut down the trees in the 
square outside, too. It used to be beautiful here. 
Now it was nothing but dust and heat. 

The policemen muttered something about drugs, 
and asked what | was doing here. | wanted to ask 
the prisoners about conditions but wasn't sure 
what my US passport was worth inside this room. 
The police could “heat up," as they say, and knock 
out my front teeth, and then be sorry. Regret it, and 
even get fired. Afterwards. 

| walked up to the bars. At least the prisoners 
still had on their own clothes — shorts and mostly 
sleeveless T-shirts. 

“Lampião came through here once,” | said to 
them. 

One of them put his hands on the bars. “Along 
time ago,” he said. His skin was brown, but his eyes 
were blue, from the Dutch 500 years ago. 

| wanted to tell him that Lampião and his bandits 
had killed the police, right here, held them in this 
very cell and then took them out, one by one, and 
shot them on the steps, just outside the door. 

But I'd seen my own small face in the black re- 
flection of the policemen’s shades, and "Lampiáo 
opened these doors and set the prisoners free” 
was all | said. 

The prisoner nodded. He could have shrugged, 
but didn't. Brazilians are kind even in extremity. 
“But now there's only God for us,” he said. 

I wanted to say something, but what was there 
to say? | took his picture, and that was enough for 
the police. 

“Vamos,” they said, and we walked out into the 
square. 

The heat that used to be softened by the trees 
hit us full in the face. 

Vicky Shorr 
via email 








government can slip quietly out of the 
AWB scandal and not be held account- 
able, if industry can annihilate our 
natural world and not be held account- 
able, if media moguls can blind an en- 
tire country to any kind of reality and 
not be held accountable, if entertain- 
ment corporations can make their mil- 
lions from pre-pubescent children and 
not be held accountable, then why are 
youth held accountable for not know- 
ing what to do with these thugs? 
Iadmit, we don’t have as many signs 
or marches or megaphones or rot- 
ten eggs or revolutions or LSD or the 
Beatles, but we care very much. Surely 
you can see that in fact we are making 
the ultimate protest. A global, intui- 
tive, silent statement of ourselves, self- 
destructing — our collections of stuff, 
our skinny frames, our fat heads, our 
shrinks, our virtual worlds, our slit 
wrists, our lost childhoods, our dark 
bedrooms, our dancing, our fashion, 
our silent, stumbling solace in the arts. 
So, dear forefathers, with good in- 
tentions, you gave everything to your 
young. But growing up in this mod- 
ern world, drunk on the drug of mod- 
ern life, our eyes widen and we wonder 
you have really left for us. 





Jenna 
Brisbane, Queensland, Australia 


Imagine a gardener is thumbing a leaf 
ofa plant in his 





garden - the greenery is 


lifeless and limp. In a weak and unedu- 
cated manner, he waters the leaf to try to 
bring it back to its natural and healthy 
state. If only someone was able to make 
him aware that the solution was not on 
the level ofthe problem. If only he was 
shown that simply by watering the root 
the whole plant was sustained. If only. 

There has been many a page of your 
magazine I have spent my time on, 
and I would imagine that there will be 
a number more. I don't feel, however, 
that within those pages I've found any- 
thing aside from analysis, dispute or 
a mundane treatment of the many dy- 
ing leaves of the world. All of the ma- 
terial within your magazine seems to 
deal with the problems that plague the 
globe solely on the level of the prob- 
lem alone — not unlike a gardener tend- 
ing to the leaf of his plant. Are we to 
imagine that a “journal of the mental 
environment” is only capable of func- 
tioning with such a surface value? 

I do understand that it is first im- 
portant to be able to comprehend the 
problem in order for it to be fixed. The 
gardener sees that the plant is in failing 
health and upon knowing this he will 
tend to the root. Adbusters does an excel- 
lent job of letting its readers become 
aware of the many failing leaves in the 
world, I commend you on that. My 
question to you: is this solely what you 
set out to accomplish? Or is it also your 
intention to inspire a solution as well? 
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We have been stumbling in the dark- 
ness seeking the cause of that darkness 
what about the principle of introduc- 
ing light to remove the darkness? So 
far, it seems to this reader, your maga- 
zine has attempted to achieve this by 
providing the grounds for name- and 
blame-calling against the many figure- 
heads of the bleakness surrounding us. 
Quite sadly, Monsanto is not the prob- 
lem, current national policies are not 
the problem, international and interper. 
sonal relations, war, drought, debt, dis- 
ease, a media-driven generation, these 
things are not the problem, they are but 
the visible s; 





mptoms on the leaves of 
our global consciousness. How about 
Adbusters using some of its time and en- 
ergy taking direction towards the roots? 
Gaelen Armstrong 
Canada 











I will not be part of your blind opti- 
mism; trudging forward through shit 
with an ignorant smile plastered to my 
face. And I will not be part of your para- 
noid agenda; laying waste to all that 1 
do not understand while keeping a cau- 
tious eye over my shoulder. 7 
chaic ideas I will do my best to break 
down. I will do more than simply raise 
my voice. This war — the righteous citi- 
zens’ war — will not be won with false 
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hope and dreams ofa future without 
violence. Alternatively, we will not win 
this war by attacking certain people but 
by attacking negative ideals. It has come 
to the point where hostility is, in fact, 
the answer. Perhaps there won't have 
to be bloodshed, but we will have to be 
loud and angry. This is the only way we 
will be heard. Enough turning of blind 
eyes. Enough idle hands. We should be 
fed up. We should start a revolution. 
Daniel Sharkey-Jacoby 
via email 


I was very interested to read the piece 
on the Blackspot Café in Edmonton. 
Quite independently, plans are in mo- 
tion now to launch a Peace Café in 
the cities of Hamilton, Ontario and 
Calgary, Alberta; the Hamilton proj- 
ect is further along and is due to 
open perhaps early next year. 

The concept is to be a central location 
for the discussion of peace issues and to 
bring about new ideas, movements and 
meaningful relationships because of it. 
It will be an active force in the cause of 
peace; it will have a wide variety of re- 
sources to promote intelligent debate 
and discussion; it will have a healthy 
and natural menu that is fairly priced; it 
will have guest lecturers on a variety of 
topics from the crisis in the Middle East 
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to coping with one’s own internal an- 
ger or guilt, as well open forum discus- 
sions and other events to promote peace 
in the community; it will have a grass- 
roots approach to peace with the mind- 
set that it begins with the individual. 
Even though the Peace Café is quite 
a different animal from the Blackspot 
Café, I was curious about its non-prof- 
it business model, as the Peace Café 
would also like to go that way. We have 
a business model of our own, ideal- 
ly to encourage participation by the 
young in our community. First, we 
gather up a certain number of people 
to contribute X amount of dollars up 
front. Each investor then has an equal 
say in what happens in with the proj- 
ect. In this way, each café will tailor 
itself to specific issues in its commu- 
nity because it is run by a collection of 
its members. They have the option of 
working off their investment by staff- 
ing the café, which should draw a good 
deal more investment from young 
people. As the company starts turn- 
inga profit, the investors will be paid 
back a pre-determined flat sum — say, 





150 percent of their investment — in an 
order determined by lottery. After ev- 
eryone's investment has been paid off 
with profit, then the business becomes 
completely non-profit. Hopefully, 
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there will still be participation from 
investors after they have been paid 
off, but by that time the café should 
have taken on a life of its own dictat- 
ed largely by those who frequent it. 
This is a tentative business model, 
but we are open to suggestions on how 
to improve it, or change it altogether 
if itis better to. Personally, I think the 
unification of people under the banner 
of something such as peace is some- 
thing that people want, and the propa- 
gation of such ideas — peace, tolerance 
and critical thinking — is sorely needed. 
Brian Arsenault 
Hamilton, Ontario, Canada 


After reading Eric Rumble’s “I want 
to bring the Nike corporation to its 
knees” in issue #72, I proceeded to 
scold my girlfriend for all the Nike 
gear she owns (then noticed a swoosh 
on my own gym shorts). After receiv- 
ing some anti-Nike postcards from you 
as part of my subscription package, I 
decided to do some more research. 
According to ethiscore.org, Nike rates 
8.5 out of 20 on their ethical corpo- 
rate practices rating. Nothing nearly 
as great as the 16.5 rating for Blackspot 
sneakers, but much better than the 
5.5 rating for Adidas and Reebok. 
So maybe Nike deserves a bum 
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summer of love 


This summer marked the fortieth anniversa- 
ry of the famed “Summer of Love.” A group of 
people came together in protest, because they 
could no longer acquiesce in their society. They 
came together in the hope of finding something 
better. 

Agroup of people stood together in absolute 
protest of an unjust war. They shared ideas, in- 
spiration, art, sex, dreams and things | can only 
begin to imagine. They focused on a love-cen- 
tered life. But, perhaps more than that, they 
lived that life — even if it was only for a brief mo- 
ment in time. 

As the summer faded, so too did their rev- 
olution. Or, at least | imagine that’s how they 
felt. Sucked back in by the material world. Back 
to school, jobs, and lives, with the war ever 
escalating. 

But something had changed. Ways of think- 
ing, ways of living, ways of being. Those flower 
children spread back out across the world, and 
eventually sparked the changes they dreamed 
of in the summer of 1967. 

Everything moves in circles (ellipses to be ex- 
act), and 40 years later we find ourselves in strik- 
ingly similar circumstances. | find it hard not to 
look out into the world, country, city and neigh- 
borhood without seeing very serious, seeming- 
ly insurmountable problems and heartbreaking 
injustices. 

The key to revolution is to get angry. The key 
to evolution is to get happy. 

The hippie movement failed as a revolution, 
but it was a major evolutionary success. Their 
success paved the way to the end of the Vietnam 
War. It, and every other success for justice, hu- 
man rights and love, from the beginning of time, 
has led us one step closer to this opportunity. 
When | feel myself slipping into despair, | try 
to focus on the things I can touch. Or let my 
mind soar. 

What did famous abolitionist Theodore 
Parker have to endure, fighting to end slavery 


in the American south during its heyday? Though 
he died before the success of ending slavery in 
America, he knew what was to come, "The arc 
of the moral universe is long, but it bends to- 
wards justice." 

In my deepest moments of despair, | believe 
that we really might need a revolution. Let's start 
over. Or at least chop the head offthis beast. But 
then | come back to Earth and remember the 
work of every great person who has been part 
ofthe solution, desperately struggling to push 
us, even an inch, in the right direction. 

When we were kids, we were taught to see 
the world in black and white — right and wrong. 
Then, as we grew up, the world got grey. Starting 
now, and for the rest of the summer, let us re- 
member that the world is black and white. You 
are either part of the solution, or part of the 
problem. 

This summer, we will all choose to be part 
ofthe solution. We will be happy! We will make 
small, but important changes in our own hearts, 
and lives. We will put ourselves into the world, 
in service, and spark positive motion. This is 
literally the time of our life. We will seize this 
opportunity. 

The only way we can fail is if we don't act. 
And to those who firmly believe that they can't 
make a difference (we are, after all, seen as an 
apathetic generation of brainwashed consum- 
ers) — let me tell you that you already are mak- 
ing a difference: but, for which side? When I 
first acted with pure selflessness, | experienced 
a satisfaction that connected with something 
deep inside, but long forgotten. Then, a funny 
thing happened. Selflessness and selfishness 
became one and the same, because it felt so 
damn great. The world is perfect! “War is over! 
(If you want it.)" 

Armed with love, stand and fight! 


Tyler Jackson 
Vancouver, British Columbia, Canada 


rap, but why single them out when 
Adidas and Reebok have even 
worse corporate practices? 
Aamir Zakaria 
Champaign, Illinois, USA 


The leaders of Canada, the United States 
and Mexico met at the Security and 
Prosperity Partnership (spp) summit in 
Montebello, Quebec in August. The lack 
of transparency at these meetings has 
raised a lot of questions and concern: 
What effect will continental integra- 

tion have on the sovereignty of Canada? 
Why are these meetings being held be- 
hind closed doors? Why is there a 25-ki- 





lometer perimeter around the meeting 
site? Why isn’t the public being con- 
sulted? Why does the North American 
Competitiveness Council, comprising 
the 30 biggest North American corpo- 
rations, have representation at the ssp 
when the public doesn't have any? 
Canada has reasonable health, safety, 
and environmental standards, but will 
the spp undermine this by conform- 
ing to the often lower standards of 
Mexico and the United States? Lower 
standards might be good for the busi- 
ni 








interest of multi-national corpo- 
rations, but lower standards are not 
good for the people of this nation. 

I would like to see trilateral meet- 


ings in North America that demand the 
highest possible standards, that ad- 
dress climate change and the prosper- 
ity gap, and that guarantee that security 
measures do not infringe on the rights 
and sovereignty of Canadian citizens. 
Steven Harper in the last election 
promised more transparency, I want to 
see more transparency concerning the 
SPP. 
Jason Setnyk 
Cornwall, Ontario, Canada 


laman EMT in southern California. I 
drive an American Medical Response 
ambulance for 12 hours at a time. My 
partner and I have noted on several oc- 
casions, that no matter where we go, 

s for coffee are limited to 
three, and our choices for food (if we 
want to maintain our health and avoid 
a churning bowel) are about two. I 
commented a few days ago, "Man, 
soon if you want coffee you're gon- 

na have to get Starbucks. You won't 
say, "let's get coffee,’ you'll only say 
"let's get Starbucks." You'll only have 
one coffee place, one Applebee's, 

one Lowes, one everything!" 

I like choices, man. I like some 
things to suck a little, so the good 
place across town is worth going 
to. L also like knowing where the 
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good place is and who hangs out 
there and the kid that works there on 
Wednesday nights. It's all disappear- 
ing, and in its place are huge build- 
ings, all the same inside and out. 
Why not just feed me through a tube? 
Mike 
Rancho Cucamonga, California, USA 


I have a simple thought experiment for 
people of all political persuasions, but 
especially for the currently weak-mind- 
ed Left: imagine that your goal is to 
prepare the world for a biological exis- 
tence after the accidental extinction of 
all human beings. Imagine that, spe- 
cifically, you want to prepare the world 
for the birds. Destroy all nuclear weap- 
ons, prevent deforestation, kill violent 
criminals swiftly, allow euthanasi: 
Jordon Gowans 
Victoria, British Columbia, Canada 
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“Carbon Hero™ calculates the exact carbon footprint of the user’s transport habits by identifying different 


forms of transport taken as a user travels through ‘space, 


virtue of their relative location, velocity and the 





pattern of their activity. All of this comes in a unit the size of a key ring. Once gathered, the data is downloaded to 
software on a PC or mobile phone which displays the amount of carbon used and the amount of credits needed 
to be purchased in order to offset the amount used." Winner of Bsrs Sustainability Design Awards 2007. 








Listen to the press releases and the ingenious devices they 
herald. They have a story to tell. It is the story of a future in 
which the planet is but a half-formed recollection, save those 
hard facts that our exceedingly clever technology is able to 
gather, interpret, and feed to us second-hand 





earth, inc. 


Staying in the black now means going green 


by STEPHEN LEAHY 


ven in today’s post-Inconvenient Truth 
world, there is a pervasive fear that go- 
ing environmentally green will land 
companies and individuals financially 
in the red. Our economies depend on 
the natural capital lying within nature’s lands, wa- 
ters, forests and reefs, and yet humans have often 
treated them as if they had little value, or were inex- 
haustible. A shrimp farm in Thailand, for example, 
can net about $8,000 per hectare, but it costs the 
earth $35,000 per hectare per year to deal with pol- 
lution and the loss of mangrove forest ecosystems 
that provide protection against hurricanes and tsu- 
namis. Still, many leading development institu- 
tions and policy-makers fail to understand that this 
ruthless exploitation for short-term profits could 
trigger an Enron-like collapse of “Earth, Inc.” 

Today, the World Bank and other economic 
development agencies would happily loan a shrimp 
farmer 100,000 dollars to clear more mangroves. 

All economies depend on the natural capital 
lying within nature's lands, waters, forests, and 
reefs, but humans have often treated them as if they 
had little value or were inexhaustible. 

“Up till now, humans have been exploiting natu- 
ral capital to maximise production of food, timber, 
oil and minerals at the expense of soil, water and 
biodiversity,” said Janet Ranganathan, director of 
people and ecosystems at the Washington-based 
World Resources Institute. 

“Usually only a few people benefit from this 
exploitation,” Ranganathan, who co-authored a 
new report called “Restoring Nature’s Capital: An 
Action Agenda to Sustain Ecosystem Services,” told 
the Inter Press Service. 

Worse still is that this approach to nature is 
extremely destructive and short-sighted, she said. 

Since 1980, nearly 35 percent of the world's 
coastal mangroves have been cut down, most often 
for shrimp aquaculture. Vietnam, for example, has 
lost over 80 percent of its coastal mangroves to 
such operations. The 2004 Indian Ocean tsunami 
that killed nearly 230,000 people provided ample 


evidence that mangroves can protect or at the very least buffer com- 
munities from the worst impacts of tidal waves and storms, 

Unfortunately, that particular “service” is not captured or valued by 
the marketplace, said Ranganathan. Nor does the market value the vital 
role mangroves play as a nursery habitat for marine life, crucial to the 
health of offshore fisheries, or the service they provide filtering pollut- 
ants which in turn protect coral reefs, another important nursery for 
fish. Ignored as well are the substantial economic benefits mangroves 
provide in preventing the shoreline erosion that is threatening many 
coastal countries like Thailand, where the shoreline is retreating 25 
meters each year in some areas. 

Nature’s services, which are as real as any shrimp platter, are simply 
left out of the current economic system. Also ignored are the environ- 
mental and social costs of shrimp farming such as water pollution, 
land degradation and impacts on local fishers. 

“Studies show that shrimp farms in southern Thailand have a 
lifespan of just five years,” Ranganathan said. "If we valued ecosystems 
properly, it would change how we make development decisions." 

After five years, the water is too polluted to raise shrimp and the 
operation moves down the coast. Such operations are often subsidized 
directly and indirectly with nominal land rent, taxes and even develop- 
ment grants and loans. When the real costs of shrimp aquaculture 
are taken into account, its value is $5,443 per hectare, according to 
one in-depth analysis. Meanwhile, the real value to society of intact 
mangroves is a whopping $35,696 per hectare. 

While the actual value of ecosystems and the services they provide 
can sometimes be hard to calculate, the fact of the matter is that they 
are not zero, says Ranganathan. Of all places, New York City figured 
that out some years ago. New York's tap water has never passed 
through a filtration plant and is considered some of best quality water 
available in any Us city. In the late 1980s, rather than building a $6- to 
$8-billion water treatment plant, the city decided it was far cheaper and 
better to protect and restore the source of its water supply, the Catskill] 
Delaware forests and wetlands. 

The total cost? One and a half billion dollars. And that’s without 


subtracting the considerable value of the additional 
services the protected area provides in terms of 
human recreation, better air quality and carbon 
sequestration. 

Sadly, this approach is all too rare, as evidenced 
by the Millennium Ecosystem Assessment (MA), the first 
global scientific audit of the Earth’s natural capital. 

In 2005, the MA showed that 15 of the world’s 
24 ecosystem services are being degraded or used 
unsustainably. In business terms, this meant that 
nearly two-thirds of the “company’s” 24 divisions 
examined are in the red; only four are profitable, 


while the other five showed mixed results regionally. 


Clearly, Earth, Inc. is in deep trouble. 


simply not sustainable, he says. Other analyses have 
demonstrated the need for four or five more planets 
if everyone lived like the average us citizen. 

And let's not forget that climate change — the 
dumping of vast quantities of carbon from the burn- 
ing of fossil fuels into the atmosphere — is another 
unaccounted cost that's having a major impact on 
ecosystem services. 

“Lima in Peru, for example, is entirely dependent 
on water from glacial melt," noted Jonathan Lash, 
president of wri. 

"[But] the glaciers will be gone in 20 years,” Lash 
said in a statement. 

Solutions for Lima, such as a pipeline to the 


The question now 


is whether humanity is psychologically ready and 


willing to accept such fundamental changes. 


Improvements in technology and modernization 
won't rescue our planet from the depletion of the 
Earth’s natural capital, says Eugene Rosa, a profes- 
sor of natural resources and environmental policy at 
Washington State University. 

Rosa and colleagues have developed a scientific 
model called sTIRPAT to assess human interactions 
with the environment. They determined that natural 
capital will continue its sharp decline due to growth 
in population and consumption. 

Even if nations increased their energy and 
resource-use efficiency four-fold, there isn’t enough 
natural capital left intact to continue business as 
usual, Rosa said in an interview. 

“This really isn’t a surprising result, but there 
has been little discussion about population and 
consumption patterns,” he said. 

North America and European lifestyles are 


Amazon River or building energy-intensive desali- 
nation plants, are also vulnerable to changes in 
climate. 

Lash urges a focus on how climate change is 
altering ecosystem services. 

Turning around this dreadfully managed and ex- 
ploited company — Earth, Inc. — will be an enormous 
task, requiring fundamentally new approaches to 
managing its precious and declining assets *upon 
which all life depends," the wri report concludes. 

The question now is whether humanity is 
psychologically ready and willing to accept such 
fundamental changes. 





Stephen Leahy is an independent environmental jour- 
nalist who has been published in Maclean’s, Wired 
News, New Scientist, 88¢ Wildlife, and Canadian 
Geographic. Leahy is the science and environment 
correspondent for Inter Press Service News Agency (I Ps). 
<stephenleahy.wordpress.com> 












THIS YEAR, 


BUY NOTHING CHRISTMAS 


SHARE THE |OY 


SHARE THE MESSAGE 
SHARE THE WEALTH 


BUY FAIR 


BUY LESS 
BUY GREEN 


‘TIS THE 
SEASON 


PARE DOWN 


SLOW DOWN 
CALM DOWN 


DREADING THE HOLIDAY SEASON? The to-do lists, the lineups and the sales hype? This year, stretch out the 
joy of Buy Nothing Day while rediscovering how folks made merry before the advent of the big box store. Forget 
the heaps of presents — do it up the old fashioned way. Eat, drink, and cheerfully excuse yourself from the annual 
festival of avarice. 


For loads of ideas on how to celebrate your Buy Nothing Holiday, and to see what others have planned, stop 


by our campaign headquarters: AD BUSTERS.ORG/BND 


+ * In 





— 
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With a national debt of $8.8 trillion as 
of July 2007 that is growing at the rate 
of 1.4 billion a day, the us is struggling 
to a find a way to balance the federal 
budget. In July 2007, President Bush 
asked Congress to approve a $20-bil- 
lion arms sale to Saudi Arabia and 
neighboring Gulf states, while pro- 
viding Israel with $30 billion in military 
aid overthe next decade. This proposal 
makes good business sense as it helps 
wipe out some of America's red ink, 
but adding another $50-billion in ar- 
maments to the already volatile bal- 
ance of power in the Middle East may 
prove to be political madness. 








the empire of debt 


by Dee Hon 


The rich, as Voltaire said; requare 


an abundant supphy op poor 





! | oney for nothing. Own a home for no 
money down. Do not pay for your appli- 
ances until 2012. This is the new American 

Dream, and for the last few years, millions have been 
giddily living it. Dead is the old version, the one his- 
torian James Truslow Adams introduced to the world 
as “that dream ofa land in which life should be better 
and richer and fuller for everyone, with opportunity 
for each according to ability or achievement.” 

Such Puritan ideals — to work hard, to save for 
a better life — didn't die from the natural causes 
of age and obsolescence. We killed them, willful- 
ly and purposefully, to create a new gilded age. As 
a society, we told ourselves we could all get rich, 
put our feet up on the decks of our new vacation 
homes, and let our money work for us. Earning 
is for the unenlightened. Equity is the new gold- 
en calf, Sadly, this is a hollow dream. Yes, luxury 
homes have been hitting new gargantuan heights. 
Ferrari sales have never been better. But much of 
the ever-expanding wealth is an illusory facade 
masking a teetering tower of debt — the greatest 
the world has seen. It will collapse, in a disaster of 
our own making. 

Distress is already rumbling through Wall 
Street. Subprime mortgages leapt into the public 
consciousness this summer, becoming the catch- 
phrase for the season. Hedge fund masterminds 
who command salaries in the tens of millions for 
their supposed financial prescience, but have little 
oversight or governance, bet their investors’ multi- 
multi-billions on the ability that subprime borrow- 
ers — who by very definition have lower incomes 
and/or rotten credit histories — would miraculously 
find means to pay back loans far exceeding what 
they earn. They didn't, and surging loan defaults 
are sending shockwaves through the markets. Yet 


despite the turmoil this collapse is wreaking, it’s just the first ripple 
to hit the shore. America’s debt crisis runs deep. 

How did it come to this? How did America, collectively and as in- 
dividuals, become a nation addicted to debt, pushed to and over the 
edge of bankruptcy? The savings rate hangs below zero. Personal 
bankruptcies are reaching record heights. America’s total debt av- 
erages more than $160,000 for every man, woman, and child, Ona 
broader scale, China holds nearly $1 trillion in us debt. Japan and 
other countries are also owed big. 

The story begins with labor. The decades following World War 
II were boom years. Economic growth was strong and powerful in- 
dustrial unions made the middle-class dream attainable for work- 
ing-class citizens. Workers bought homes and cars in such volume 
they gave rise to the modern suburb. But prosperity for wage earners 
reached its zenith in the early 1970s. By then, corporate America had 
begun shredding the implicit social contract it had with its workers 
for fear of increased foreign competition. Companies cut costs by 
finding cheap labor overseas, creating a drag on wages. 

In 1972, wages reached their peak. According to the us depart- 
ment of Labor Statistics, workers earned $331 a week, in inflation- 
adjusted 1982 dollars. Since then, it's been a downward slide. Today, 
real wages are nearly one-fifth lower — this, despite real GDP per 
capita doubling over the same period. 

Even as wages fell, consumerism was encouraged to continue 
soaring to unprecedented heights. Buying stuff became a patriot- 
ic duty that distinguished citizens from their communist Cold War 
enemies. In the eighties, consumers’ growing fearlessness towards 
debt and their hunger for goods were met with Ronald Reagan's de- 
regulation the lending industry. Credit not only became more easily 
attainable, it became heavily marketed. Credit card debt, at $880 bil- 
lion, is now triple what it was in 1988, after adjusting for inflation. 
Barbecues and Tv screens are now the size of small cars. So much 
the better to fill the average new home, which in 2005 was more 
than 50 percent larger than the average home in 1973. 

This is all great news for the corporate sector, which both earns 
money from loans to consumers, and profits from their spend- 
ing. Better still, lower wages means lower costs and higher profits. 


These factors helped the stock market begin a record boom in 
the early ‘80s that has continued almost unabated until today. 
These conditions created vast riches for one class of in- 

dividuals in particular: those who control what is known as 
economic rent, which can be the income "earned" from the 
ownership of an asset. Some forms of economic rent in- 
clude dividends from stocks, or capital gains from the sale of 
stocks or property. The alchemy of this rent is that it requires 
no effort to produce money. 

Governments, for their part, encourage the investors, or 
rentier class. Economic rent, in the form of capital gains, is 
taxed at a lower rate than earned income in almost every in- 
dustrialized country. In the us in particular, capital gains are 
being taxed at ever-decreasing rates. A person whose job pays 
$100,000 can owe 35 percent of that in taxes compared to the 
15 percent tax rate for someone whose stock portfolio brings 
home the same amount. 

Given a choice between working for diminishing returns 
and joining the leisurely riches of the rentier, people pursue 
the latter. If the rentier class is fabulously rich, why can't ev- 
eryone become a member? People of all professions sought 
to have their money work for them, pouring money into in- 
vestments. This spurred the explosion of the finance industry, 
people who manage money for others. The now-$1o trillion 
mutual fund industry is 700 times the size it was in the 1970s. 
Hedge funds, the money managers for the super-rich, num- 
bered 500 companies in 1990, managing $38 billion in assets. 
Now there are more than 6,000 hedge firms handling more 
than $1 trillion dollars in assets. 

In recent years, the further enticement of low interest rates 
has spawned a boom for two kinds of rentiers at the crux of 
the current debt crisis: home buyers and private equity firms. 
But it should also be noted that low interest rates are them- 
selves the product of outsourced labor. 

America gets goods from China. China gets dollars from 
the us. In order to keep the value of their currency low so 
that exports stay cheap, China doesn’t spend those dollars in 
China, but buys us assets like bonds. China now holds some 
$900 billion in such us 10Us. This massive borrowing of 
money from China (and to a lesser extent, from Japan) sent 
us interest rates to record lows. 

Now the hamster wheel really gets spinning. Cheap bor- 
rowing costs encouraged millions of Americans to borrow 
more, buying homes and sending housing prices to record 
highs. Soaring house prices encouraged banks to loan free- 
ly, which sent even more buyers into the market — many who 
believed the hype that the real estate investment offered a 
never-ending escalator to riches and borrowed heavily to fi- 
nance their dreams of getting ahead. People began borrowing 


against the skyrocketing value of their homes, to buy furni- 
ture, appliances, and Tvs. These home equity loans added 
$200 billion to the us economy in 2004 alone. 

It was all so utopian. The boom would feed on itself. 
Nobody would ever have to work again or produce anything 
of value. All that needed to be done was to keep buying and 
selling each other's houses with money borrowed from the 
Chinese. 

On Wall Street, private equity firms played a similar game: 
buying companies with borrowed billions, sacking employ- 
ees to cut costs, and then selling the companies to some- 
one else who did the same. These leveraged buyouts inflated 
share values, minting billionaires all around. The virtues 
that produce profit — innovation, entrepreneurialism and 
good management - stopped mattering so long as there were 
bountiful capital gains. 

But the party is coming to a halt. An endless housing 
boom requires an endless supply of ever-greater suckers to 
pay more for the same homes. The rich, as Voltaire said, re- 
quire an abundant supply of poor. Mortgage lenders have 
mined even deeper into the ranks of the poor to find takers 
for their loans. Among the practices included teaser loans 
that promised low interest rates that jumped up after the first 
few years. Sub-prime borrowers were told the future pain 
would never come, as they could keep re-financing against 
the ever-growing value of their homes. Lenders repackaged 
the shaky loans as bonds to sell to cash-hungry investors like 
hedge funds. 

Of course, the supply of suckers inevitably ran out. 
Housing prices leveled off, beginning what promises to be 
along, downward slide. Just as the housing boom fed upon 
itself, so too, will its collapse. The first wave of sub-prime 
borrowers have defaulted. A flood of foreclosures sent hous- 
ing prices falling further. Lenders somehow got blindsided 
by news that poor people with bad credit couldn’t pay them 
back. Frightened, they staunched the flow of easy credit, fur- 
ther depleting the supply of homebuyers and squeezing 
debt-fueled private equity. Hedge funds that merrily bought 
sub-prime loans collapsed. 

More borrowers will soon be unable to make payments on 
their homes and credit cards as the supply of rent dries up. 
Consumer spending, and thus corporate profits, will fall. The 
shrinking economy will further depress workers’ wages. For 
most people, the dream of easy money will never come true, 
because only the truly rich can live it. Everyone else will have 
to keep working for less, shackled to a mountain of debt. 





Dee Hon is a Vancouver-based writer has contributed 
to The Tyee and Vancouver magazine. 





big pharma 


n their very first day of medical school, students 

receive free books, pens and stethoscopes, 

each branded with the logo ofa pharmaceutical 
company. Throughout their time in school, students are 
showered with everything from coffee cups and phones 
to lunches and seminars. According to The Journal of the 
American Medical Association, by the time they graduate, 
they will have received an average of one free gift or at- 
tended one free event every week. 

“Ifyou pulled over any medical resident or medi- 
cal student who's wearing a white coat — and there have 
been studies that have done this — likely almost all of the 
things in their pockets would be branded products,” said 
Bob Goodman of the Columbia University Medical Center 
in the documentary, Big Bucks, Big Pharma. “. .. The most 
obvious thing about that is that doctors, and students 
even, are walking advertisements, really saying these 
things are okay [by] advertising for these products.” 
While pharmaceutical companies spend billions of 

dollars on aggressive advertising, the majority of the 
promotion actually happens behind the scenes, as they 
spend even more courting doctors with lucrative grants, 
“educational” conferences and lavish gifts. This relation- 
ship helps fuel the multi-billion-dollar pharmaceutical 
industry, completely corrupts the health care system and 














puts millions of patients at risk. 

The fully paid trips to Hawaii, golf clubs and free 
drug samples are a small price to pay for pharmaceuti- 
cal companies, which make $17 in profit for every dol- 
lar spent on promotion. Although doctors insist flirting 
with Big Pharma doesn't influence their practice, studies 
have shown otherwise. With the support and promotion 
of doctors, Americans now spend more than $200 billion 
every year on prescription drugs, a figure that grows by 
roughly 15 percent every year. 

With child psychiatrists now receiving more money 
from pharmaceutical companies than any other medical 
specialty, the health and safety of children and teenag- 
ers are now particularly at risk. According to government 
disclosures in Vermont, the more money a psychiatrist 
receives from a pharmaceutical company, the more likely 
they are to have prescribed a new class of powerful anti- 
psychotics to children — many of them still not federally 
approved. More than a million teenagers in the Us take 





anti-depressants — three times more than a de- 
cade earlier. Studies from the Food and Drug 
Administration have shown that anti-depres- 
sants make their users twice as likely to attempt 
suicide. 

Butas more information comes to light 
about how Big Pharma bribes doctors, more 
Us lawmakers are demanding that states fol- 
low the example set by Vermont, Maine and 
Minnesota and require drug companies to set 
up registries so they can monitor gifts and pay- 
ments. Pharmaceutical companies are res 
ing these calls, claiming it make it look like 
they're giving kickbacks, instead of simply try- 
ing to educate some doctors with cruises and 
golf clubs. 











— Sean Condon 


Wal-Mart's Culture Clash 


With a burning effigy ofa ten-headed demon and chants of “Go 
home, Wal-Mart," Indian protesters welcomed the world's largest 
retailer to their country. But while Wal-Mart finally found a loophole 
that allows it break through the country's protectionist retail market, 
India’s small shopkeepers are refusing to roll over. 

India’s bustling markets play an important role in the country's 
cultural collective and in order to protect them, the Indian govern- 
ment does not allow multi-brand foreign retailers to set up shop. 
However, Wal-Mart got around this rule by forming a partnership 
with a local retailer. Armed with $315.6 billion in global sales (the 
equivalent of India's entire retail industry), Wal-Mart's entrance 
could do incredible damage to the country's markets. 

“This is the country where Ghandi taught people to live on 
Dharmendra Kumar of India Foreign Direct 
Investment Watch told The New York Times. These large retail com- 
panies will push us aggressively to consume more and more.” 

But Wal-Mart's success in India is far from guaranteed. The retail 
behemoth has run into problems in South America, where shopping 
is more of a family event than a trip to a large blue boxbox store, and 
in cities and towns in North America, where people have rebelled 
against Wal-Mart's cold aesthetics. India’s small shopkeepers are 
the latest front in the global battle to protect local authenticity 
against the onslaught of big box culture. 


minimum resources, 


—SC. 





BETRAY US 
EFORE WE QUESTION 
TS RIGHT TO EXIST? 


. 
Itria.. TOBACCO GIANT PHILIP “ALTRIA” MORRIS 


DELIBERATELY DECEIVED THE PUBLIC 


FOR DECADES, BOTH DIRECTLY AND THROUGH FRONT GROUPS, ABOUT THE DEADLY CONSEQUENCES OF SMOKING. 








KEPT VIOXX ON THE MARKET DESPITE HAVING EVIDENCE THAT THE HUGELY PROFITABLE 


POSED MAJOR HEART ATTACK 


E nMohil....... ORGANIZATIONS 


AND'DUBIDUS EXPERTS TO STALL ACTION ON CLIMATE CHANGE, POSSIBLY JEOPARDIZING ALL OF HUMANITY. 







!INION 


^N 
REFUSES TO COMPENSATE D OA A. 
E 
"n 


THE FAMILIES OF THE 20,000 er 
AND 100,000 INJURED 25:55 cent a wnat owen cow suse amas 


M O Nau ND É | BY THE COURTS OF "CONDUCT SO OUTRAGEOUS IN CHARACTER AND EXTREME 
IN DEGREE AS TO GO BEYOND ALL POSSIBLE BOUNDS OF DECENCY" 


FOR POLLUTING AN ALABAMA TOWN WITH TOXIC PCBs. 


Mere months before his death in 1865, Abraham Lincoln wrote a Corporations like the five above have openly, brazenly, 
letter expressing his profound fear that the enthronement of unrepentantly committed crimes and betrayed the public trust. 
corporations would destroy his young nation. Corporate power And these are just a few of the misdeeds of just a few of the world's 
has been in ascendancy ever since. In the last couple of decades corporate criminals. But these rootless giants answer to no one, 
alone, merger after merger has produced conglomerates so huge whether they pollute us, gag us, bankrupt us, or outright kill us. 


that they rival many of the nations of the world in wealth and 


power. Unlike the leadership of nations, however, these This cannot stand. Civil society must take back control. 


corporations ara unelected and unaccountable. Help us put a human thumbprint back on the corporate charter. 


www.adbusters.org 
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business unusual 


Hannoford guides consumers 
toward healthy food choices 


agenda on what kind of products end up on super- 

market shelves and in the kitchen pantry for millions 
of people. Trans-fats, preservatives, processed edibles of all 
kinds were introduced not to respond to consumer demand, 
but to provide longer shelf life for food suppliers. Today, a 
small chain of grocers called Hannaford is reversing the tide, 
with a nutrition system that gives consumers a quick, non- 
biased rating of the healthiness of the foods they purchase. 
Their “Guiding Stars” nutrition system has led to consumer 
groups hailing them as “heroes,” and has put big food com- 
panies against the ropes for selling “health-conscious” foods 
that don’t deliver what they promise. 

Hannaford began the Guiding Stars effort to help con- 
sumers navigate the aisles for healthy products, much like 
travelers used stars in the past to guide their travels. Using 
a mathematical formula that scored food on positive traits 
(vitamins and minerals, fiber and whole grains) as well as 
negative (trans-fats, saturated fat, cholesterol, added sodium 
and sugars), Hannaford’s team of nutritionists devised a 
three-star system to rate their products. Products were given 
one star (good nutritional value), two stars (better nutritional 
value) or three (best nutritional value). Of the 27,000 prod- 
ucts surveyed, a surprising 77 percent of them received zero 
stars; among them were foods that are advertised as being 
good for you. 

Companies like Campbell's were quick to defend them- 
selves when products in their Healthy Request line of soup 
received zero stars. “We don’t like the idea that there are 
good and bad foods out there,” said John Faulkner, direc- 
tor of brand communication at Campbell Soup Company 
in The New York Times, Calling the Guiding Stars an “arbi- 
trary grading system,” he insisted that his company’s soup 
aligned with the government’s definition of healthy food. A. 
Elizabeth Sloan, president of Sloan Trends, also comment- 
ed that it was unrealistic for the manufacturers to remove all 
the fat, sugar and salt because nobody would buy the result. 

“Look at all those super-duper healthy products that are in 
those healthy food stores. They don’t taste good.” 


E or the last so years, large food corporations set the 


Marion Nestle, food guru and a professor of nutrition 
at New York University, feels that the abysmal marks given 
by Hannaford reveal “what happens when an independent 
group sets the criteria.” As evidence of the system's lack of 
bias, most of Hannaford's own store-branded products re- 
ceived no stars. Nestle told Adbusters that while Hannaford’s 
system is difficult to know because the company has not 
made the criteria public, she supports the store's initiative. 

“I like the Guiding Stars idea in principle," she comment- 
ed, “and I think it could be really useful particularly be- 
cause the criteria — whatever they are — must be really strict. 
Iam most curious to know whether the system encourages 
healthier choices." Nestle will be meeting with a member 
of Hannaford later this year to discuss the results of their 
program. 

The publicity generated by the Guiding Stars is putting 
the heat on other distributors to label the health value of 
their products. Already, with the move toward local and 
organic food, consumer demand has swayed big food dis- 
tributors to providing better food for the masses. Several 
companies, including Wegman's, Kroger and HER have 
started their own versions of this type of program, albeit 
with different guidelines. Even if you don't shop at one of 
the 150 Hannaford grocery stores in the us, it may not be 
long before every store boasts a similar system — completely 
independent of influence from manufacturers - that helps 
people distinguish the real healthy foods from those that 
only claim healthiness on the label. With the Hannaford 
Guiding Stars lighting the way, consumers are already on 
the path toward taking back control of what they eat. 

— Jenny Uechi 


The Hannaford Brothers supermar- 
ket chain developed a formula based 

on 21 measures, from calcium to fat to 
sodium, to rate the nutritional value of 
27,000 products. Three stars are award- 
ed to its healthiest products and zero 

to products that did not meet certain 
standards. Almost eighty percent of the 
products rated did not receive any stars. 


The clear winners: fresh fruit and veg- 
etables. All received three stars. 

Other high scorers included pasta 
(88 percent ofthe products reviewed 
earned stars), cereals (55 percent) and 
seafood — 43 percent of those items 
snagged at least one star, and salm- 
on earned three. By comparison, the 
high sodium content of canned soup 
meant that just 12 percent of the rat- 
ed items earned one star or more. 
About a quarter of meat products got 
at least a single star; boneless, skin- 
less chicken breasts won three. 

Soft drinks received no stars. Bakery 
products also didn’t fare well: just 
seven percent earned even one star. 
Cookies, cakes and pies had too 
much added fat and sugar and not 





Danone Activia plain yogurt: 


KKK 


enough fiber. Bread often scored too Wr. dn 
high on sodium to earn any stars. 2 


In the dairy case, skim milk earned 
three stars, whole milk got none (due 
to its fat content) while one percent 
milk snagged two stars. Nonfat, plain 
yogurt also earned three stars, but 
most other yogurt received none be- 
cause of too much added sugar. Eggs 
went unstarred, although egg sub- 
stitutes, which are low in choles- 
terol, often earned a star or more. 
Margarine was not rated, but it may 
be assessed in the second phase of 
the program. Butter earned no stars. 

<www.hannaford.com> 





Post Grape-Nuts cereal: 


KKK 





Campbell's Healthy Request 
Tomato Garden Vegetable soup: 
zero stars 

(too much sodium) 


Special 


Kellogg’s Special K cereal: 
zero stars 
(low dietary fiber) 


V-8 Vegetable Cocktail: 
zero stars 
(too much sodium) 





The Bainton Family 
Collingbourne Ducis, uk 


The Ayme Family 
Tingo, Ecuador 





guilt 


he man behind me in the checkout line 
has but one item, so even though Im 
racing to meet a print deadline, I wave 
him to the front. He shuffles past the display 
of chocolate bars and bottles of fruit spritzers 
to the till, and drops a largely empty bag of 
quick oats on the scale. As I finish unload- 
ing my shopping cart, I hear him fumbling for 
change. 
“Just add it to my bill,” I tell the cashier, 
impatient. 
The oat-buyer thanks me. 
“Don’t mention it,” I say, and am 
vindicated to see the oats ring in at 25 
cents, well worth the time saved. 
He continues to express thanks, thanks 
that are out of proportion to my unsolicited 
generosity. For the first time, I look at him 
rather than his purchase. I look at him, I don’t 
comprehend, my stomach clenches. Hi 
are the diameter of his bones; beneath tightly 
stretched skin there is scant sign of flesh. Our 
eyes meet and he nods, perhaps he smiles. 
Cane and oats grasped in the same hand, he 
maneuvers his skeletal frame out the door. 
“That guy comes in every couple of days,” the 
cashier says, interrupting my staring. “He 
buys a cupful or two of some staple food from 
our bulk bins. His tab rarely breaks a dollar.” 
I wish the oat-buyer's bag had been full. 1 
wish he'd suddenly pulled out from behind 
his back a basket loaded with food for a 
week, a basket representative of all the food 
groups in the Canada’s Food Guide. I would 
invite him to put it all on my bill, who cares 
about the hurry I’m in, or the cost, this man 
urgently needs to eat, and eat more than oats. 
A question from Michael Moore's latest 
movie, Sicko, echoes in my mind. What have 
we become, if, in one ofthe wealthiest societ- 
ies of all time, we are unable to show solidarity 
to those most in need? I don't know what ails 
this very conservative shopper. But I do know 
Ican’t feel good about my society, when a sick 
man is only able to buy oats, one cup ata time. 
— Tom Green 
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Economic Imperialism 
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Figure 3.2 * Three strategies for integrating ecology and economics. 
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der individuals in satisfying their wants. Implicitly, the single end pursued 
is ever-greater levels of consumption, and the only intermediate means to 
effectively achieve this end is growth in market goods. Economic imperi- 





jor changes are happening. And 

many of them are changes for the 
better. The old economics view of the 
world, in which everyone acts purely in 
his or her own self-interest, in which free 
markets are the solution to almost every- 
thing, has been abandoned. 

The list of economics Nobel laureates 
in the twenty-first century reflects these 
changes. It is largely made up of scholars 
who have worked outside the traditional 


by PAUL ORMEROD A tthe forefront of economics, ma- 


Rational Economic Person, free market 
paradigm. The work of Daniel Kahneman 
and Vernon Smith deserves special men- 
tion even in this distinguished list. They 
created almost single-handedly the bur- 
geoning discipline of experimental eco- 
nomics. Standard economics merely 
assumes that people act in a particular 
way. Kahneman and Smith actually tested 
how people really do behave. Many ofthe 
assumptions economists make turn out 
to be wrong in important ways. 


But there is a problem, and a very big one at 
that. Most economists continue to try to shape 
public policy as if very little has changed and that 
the old view of the world remains generally valid. 
Gota problem with inflation? Just fix the money 
supply. Want to develop out of poverty? Just priva- 
tize all industries and pull down trade barriers. 
These answers are routinely trotted out regardless 
of the evidence. And the evidence is often starkly 
different from the theory. Look at trade: with the 
sole exception of the first country to industrial- 
ize, Britain, no country has developed successfully 
without protecting domestic industries from for- 
eign predation. 

The problem stems from the way economics 
is taught. For many of the very best students, a 
course in economics has become almost indis- 
tinguishable from a course in the math depart- 
ment, wholly abstracted from reality. A friend of 
mine has a world-wide reputation in physics. A 
few years ago, he got interested in economics and 
looked at some of the advanced textbooks and 
journals. I warned him. He was still appalled. The 
proliferation of math, with “theorems” and “lem- 
mas” on almost every page, totally astonished him. 

“But I haven't had to prove a theorem for at least 20 
years. Physics is judged on how well your theory 
explains the real world, not on whether you can do 
clever math - all of us can," he fumed. 

Most students are fed not on esoteric math but 
on the standard textbooks. But these have, if any- 
thing, gone backwards in recent years. Aimed at 
the mass market of US community college stu- 
dents, they have dumbed down the subject to a ter- 
rifying degree. 

I have in front of me the 1967 edition of 
Richard Lipsey's Introduction to Positive Economics. 
This, along with Paul Samuelson's textbook, was 
the best seller for many years. It is not aimed at ge- 
niuses, just ordinary, regular students, “designed 
to be read as a first book in economics.” Of its 861 
pages, only 32 contain any math, and even that is 
of the simplest possible kind. 


Why are the textbooks not being rewritten, 


Yet it is full to bursting with really interesting 
examples of real world behavior. Yes, here is the 
basic model showing how in a free market, price 
can adjust to bring supply and demand into bal- 
ance. But here, too, is an immediate counter-ex- 
ample, of great practical importance, discussed 
at length. Indeed, it has its own separate chapter. 
What happens if supply can't be increased quickly, 
if it takes time to respond to price changes? This 
is true, for example for most agricultural markets 

— trees take time to grow, even chickens need five 
months before they can start to lay eggs. 

Lipsey shows, simply and clearly, using only 
diagrams, how the free market might work very 
badly in this case. His chapter summary, printed 
in bold, states: “in the unstable case, the operation 
of the competitive price system itself does not tend 
to remove any disequilibrium; it tends rather to ac- 
centuate it.” Careful, practical study is needed on a 
case-by-case basis to see ifa free market is likely to 
lead to stable or unstable behavior. The crude pol- 
icy advice that markets always work is simply not 
given house room, even in a textbook for the ordi- 
nary first year student. 

So why are the textbooks not being re-written, 
not just to bring back the insights of the word-rich, 
math-poor texts of the 1960s, but to incorporate 
the real advances which have been made in eco- 
nomics in recent decades? Until I was drawn into 
the textbook world, this puzzled me. 

A couple of years ago, I was approached by 
someone from a leading academic publisher. He 
was, he explained, their very top man across the 
whole of the sciences. His remit included eco- 
nomics. This sounded interesting. What did he 
have in mind? 

What the commissioning editor had in mind 
was very exciting. He wanted an entirely new text- 
book, to incorporate the really interesting advanc- 
es in the subject over the past 20 years or so. 

The editor, who already had a best-selling eco- 
nomics textbook of the standard kind in his stable, 
understood that at some point in the future all 


to incorporate the Teal advances 


which have been made in economics in recent decades? 


existing textbooks will be redundant. The 
new generation of textbooks will contain 
the economics of the twenty-first century, 
not that of the twentieth (or even the nine- 
teenth!) which the present ones do. 

He was anxious that one of his rivals 
would get there before him, and bring out 
an innovative textbook which would scoop 
the pool and be hard to dislodge from its 
number one slot. So he realized that his 
company would have to innovate and bring 
out a completely new textbook. Was I in- 
terested? It sounded like a dream. But like 
most dreams, it was too good to be true. 

The editor faced a dilemma, which he 
articulated clearly. His problem was that 
the market — in this case the market for 
textbooks — is already occupied by the in- 
cumbents. They might ignore almost all 
that has gone on in economics in the past 
20 years, they might be guilty of dumbing 
down, but they are there. And their pub- 
lishers and authors use every trick to make 
it stay that way. For example, top textbooks 
routinely have over 10,000 multiple choice 
questions helpfully provided on a web- 
linked site. Teachers don’t even have to 
think about making up the questions, they 
are all provided. 

So we have a situation in which prod- 
ucts with inferior qualities — containing 
lots of old-fashioned economics — are 
preventing products which are superior 
from entering the market. The barriers 
to entry which they have erected are very 
hard to breach. In simple economics, this 





shouldn’t happen. Consumers are sup- 
posed to have perfect information, so they 
should choose the new rather than the 

old. But the real world just doesn’t work 
like this. Most students are now never told 
this, and they never get to choose — except 
by voting with their feet and dropping eco- 
nomics altogether. 

And this was exactly the editor's dilem- 
ma. He knew that at some point the market 
will look completely different, that the new 
will eventually oust the old. But he had no 
way of knowing when this would be. In the 
meantime, any single attempt to enter the 
market with a new-style economics text 
would be likely to fail, unable to break the 
lock on the market which the current text- 
books have. 

We corresponded on this and talk- 
ed, Eventually, the editor said he would 
go ahead on the basis that no more than 
ten percent of the total material could be 
the new economics, the other go percent 
would be the old. But I just couldn't do it, I 
couldn’t be part of disseminating a wrong- 
headed view of the world which leads to so 
much bad policy advice. I didn’t blame the 
man. He was thoughtful and anxious to do 
good, but faced commercial imperatives. 
So the textbook of twenty-first century eco- 
nomics is still waiting to be written. 





Paul Ormerod is a UK-based economist and for- 
mer Head of the Economic Assessmest Unit of 
The Economist. 
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Ecological Economics: Principles And 
Applications (Island Press, 2003) 
by Joshua Farley, Herman E. Daly 


An introductory-level textbook that re- 
conceptualizes economics with new 
axioms that address the flaws of neo- 
classical economics. The textbook, 
used by nearly 20,000 undergradu- 
ates in 2007, proposes a new para- 
digm that reflects the value of clean 
air and water, species diversity, and 
social and generational equity. 





geopolitics 


It will not come as a surprise to learn that the 
true number of civilian dead in Iraq has now 
exceeded 800,000, while wounded, to a great- 
er or lesser degree, amount to at least one mil- 
lion. For how much longer can the occupying 
powers hide these figures from their people? It 
goes without saying that every effort is made by 
these powers to hide and diminish, for their own 
purposes, these appalling statistics of destruc- 
tion. It is no wonder, therefore, that millions of 
Iraqis have fled their country. Is it surprising that 
soon the invasion of Iraq will be recognized as 
the greatest disaster of recent times: unlawful, 
unnecessary, and arrogant in the extreme? 

While the world waits, the Americans and 
British seek to extricate themselves from the 
morass which they have created, and to do so 
with whatever dignity and plausibility they can 
muster. Certainly no triumphal banners are in 
order. The legacy is one of death, mayhem and 
abuse of power. 


— Share International magazine, May 2007 
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black sculpture of a giant rat was one of 
the featured new pieces atthe Seattle Art 
Museum’s reopening party. The museum 
reopened after over a year of renovations 
and expansions, ata cost of $1 billion, and the party 


was lavish. Admission was free, by invitation only, 





and there were butlers with hors d'otuvres, free beer 
anda live band. 

Upstairs, the giant black rat in the middle of the 
room was both offensive and poignant. Iam not an 
expert on art, but I must say, the rat sculpture con- 
fused me. As a non-artist, I had to wonder why the 


rat was there, offending what v 





as otherwise a very 
pleasant room 

But this morning, when I read about so many of 
our politicians who are so filthy with corruption and 
greed, it hits me that there is a giant black rat fill 
ing up our pleasant democracy and stinking up the 
place, and that rat is corruption. And I'm sick of it 
Sick, sick, sick 

I used to be a lawyer in the federal government, 
and let me just say that although I was the small- 





est of fish in a vast and powerful organization, I saw 
corruption all around me, and it was there before 
e. The corruption now 





George W. Bush came to off 
goes all the way from top to bottom, and vice versa. 


But hell, I wasn’t really surprised. My law school (like 
most business schools today) was rife with cheating and 
favoritism, and there were multiple scandals and inves- 
tigations, and one guy was expelled. 

The black rat reminds me of my ex-boss at Social 
Security, who had the same sickening personal- 
ity as Alberto Gonzales. It reminds me of Bush, 

Cheney, Rumsfeld, Trent Lott, Tom DeLay, and 

Duke Cunningham. It reminds me of the Democratic 
Leadership Council and Joe Lieberman, Hillary Clinton 
and William Jefferson. 

Like my father and mother before me, I am a long 
time liberal. I love my country, and until recently, I loved 
the federal government. I still love our political system, 
and the rule of law. I even like cops. I respect and ad- 
mire our men and women in uniform overseas, and I be- 
lieve in humility, peace and justice for all. 

But I despise multi-millionaire, religious charlatans, 
the filthy, slimy, black rats on the Tv screen preaching 
the end of the world. Those hypocritical fools worship 
the almighty dollar above all else, and all the while they 
lie about their so-called family values and get butt-fucked 
by meth-dealing gay prostitutes. And I despise the end- 
lessly greedy CEOs and stockbrokers and arms dealers. 

When I was a child, my family took a vacation to 
Washington, Dc, and we saw the us Constitution and 
the Declaration of Independence, both under glass, in 
the Capitol dome. I saw moon rocks and the Spirit of St. 
Louis, and we climbed the Washington Monument and 
Lincoln’s statue. We missed the Jefferson Memorial, 
but toured Monticello. And that’s why it pains me to 
see the rats today all over Washington, defiling those 
noble buildings, burrowing in the walls, crapping on 
the carpets. 

On the first floor of the brand new Seattle Art 
Museum are seven white cars hanging from the ceiling. 
Each is positioned so that it looks like the progression 
ofa white car flipping over, end to end. I liked it, but I 
had no opinion at first. It just seemed groovy and weird. 

But the tumbling cars are more than weird. They are 
metaphors for civilization. The installation is our soci- 
ety reeling out of control. 

While New Orleans lies in ruins, Cheney and his evil 
minion Bush have systematically destroyed our military, 
and thereby our ability to defend ourselves, by starting 
an illegal and immoral war in the Middle East, against 
a country that never attacked us or even threatened us. 
It is obvious that Halliburton’s Cheney perpetrated the 
crime of the Iraq War to choke the supply of oil, driving 


up oil prices, allowing ExxonMobil and Halliburton to 
make record-breaking profits. 

The President has confessed on television to serious 
felonies, but none of the rats are brave enough to im- 
peach this man who behaves like a dictator. None dare 
accuse the man whose policies have literally mimicked 
every play out of Hitler’s playbook. 

The rats have looted our Us Treasury with tax cuts to 
the wealthiest ten percent and one percent of Americans. 
They looted FEMA, and Medicare, and almost looted 
Social Security. They looted the Treasury with their tril- 
lion-dollar war. They eviscerated our National Guard. 

Meanwhile, the environment is collapsing worldwide, 
millions of Americans go without health care, and public 
schools are closing. Post offices and libraries are cutting 
back their hours and their staff, and the cost of a loaf of 
bread keeps going up. Bushism is Reaganism run amok 
(even David Stockman, the inventor of “trickle-down 
economics,” admitted that Reaganomics was a fraud). 

My mother and father have been flying the American 
flag every day for the last 25 years, They never let the flag 
touch the ground, or get dirty or ragged. And when their 
flags get too old, they burn them properly and with digni- 
ty, just as they were taught to do when they were children. 

My group and I also went to some galleries on the 
First Thursday tour, and enjoyed other political art. The 
place with the floor of fresh, pure soil was super-cool. 
But it was the giant black rat that disturbed me. It re- 
minds me of all the rats, the thieves and sociopaths, that 
crawl throughout our historic landmarks, quietly de- 
stroying the world. We should be chasing them out with 
brooms and pitchforks. 





Steve Hood is an attorney and an activist for Washington 
Public Campaigns <www.washclean.org>. 











Elliott Abrams, 


Dual Loyalist and Neocon Extraordinaire 


by KATHLEEN CHRISTISON 


G magazine recently published a list of 
Q what it judged the 50 most power- 

ful people in Washington, and Secretary of State 
Condoleezza Rice topped the list. GQ claims she 
has emerged as a check on Vice President Cheney's 
aggressive impulses and, because she has 
President Bush's confidence, is steering foreign 
policy along a more diplomatic path. 

So says GQ. But what would a men's fash- 
ion magazine know about power in Washington? 
The list is as much an attention-getting gimmick 
as serious politics, concentrating on the obvious 
without much regard for the real power of quiet 
manipulators, and it therefore gives no ranking 
at all to the man who is unquestionably the most 
powerful behind-the-scenes mover and shak- 
eron Israeli policy in Washington today. Elliott 
Abrams, an influential neocon and pro-Israel lob- 
byist par excellence, has been the principal Middle 
East adviser on the National Security Council staff 
throughout most of the Bush administration. 
Whatever Rice's position, she holds little sway 
over Abrams’ agenda on Israel-Palestine and many 
other Middle East issues. 

Working with Cheney and his adviser David 
Wurmser, another zealous Israel supporter, 
Abrams fully backed Israel's war against Hizbullah 
in Lebanon last year. This year he has been a key 
figure behind the fighting going on since May 
at the Nahr al-Bared refugee camp in northern 
Lebanon, in a hare-brained scheme to arm ex- 
tremist Sunni militias in order to weaken Shia 
Hizbullah and undermine Iran and Syria. The 
scheme, now going awry, was undertaken in co- 
operation with Saudi and right-wing Lebanese 
Christian elements, and with implicit Israeli ap- 
proval. Abrams is also said to be a leading advo- 
cate of attacking Iran and has been pushing Israel 
to attack Syria. He was part of the neocon group 
that designed the disastrous Iraq war. 


But it is in the arena of Israel-Palestine poli- 
cy that Abrams has done the most damage. His 
latest foray has been into Palestinian politics, 
where, calling for a “hard coup,” he engineered 
the Hamas-Fatah split that erupted into fighting in 
Gaza in June and has resulted in cutting Gaza and 
its almost 1.5 million inhabitants adrift with virtu- 
ally no international aid and no way in or out. 

Long an outspoken opponent of any peace 
process requiring Israeli territorial concessions, 
Abrams has worked from his official position 
to undermine every peace effort, including the 
Roadmap and Rice’s own initiatives. He has co- 
operated with Israeli strategists to make it appear 
that Israel is always making “painful conces- 
sions,” as on the 2005 withdrawal from Gaza, 
while actually giving Israel the breathing space 
to proceed with consolidation of its occupation 
through continued settlement-building and con- 
struction of the separation wall. By thus coop- 
erating with Israel to fine tune its occupation 
practices, Abrams has acted as an Israeli partner 
rather than a us policymaker. 

Abrams has a history of covert manipulation; 
he was convicted of lying to Congress about us ac- 
tivities in Central America during the 19805 Iran- 
Contra scandal and was later pardoned by George 
H. W. Bush in 1992. He also has a history of advo- 
cacy for Israel. The son-in-law of neocon original 
Norman Podhoretz, he authored a book in 1997 
about American Jews in which he identified Israel 
as "the essence of their lives as Jews." 

Abrams faces no apparent restraints and no 
meaningful opposition from Rice in his attempts 
to be Israel's facilitator and co-conspirator on 
Middle East issues — all without GQ magazine or 
most other Washington observers even noticing. 


Kathleen Christison is a former CIA political analyst and 
has worked on Middle East issues for 30 years. 


I will never forget a journey I took on 
such a bus, through the northeast prov- 
ince of Xieng Khouang, the region of Laos 
that is the most saturated with Uxo. Our 
large bus came screaming around a wide 
bend only to swerve at the last minute to 
avoid a small child sitting on the side ofthe 
road, right in front of his house. It is utter- 
ly shocking to witness the people of Laos 
being reduced to living alongside the main 
roadways, because the beautiful land that 
they call home poses such a constant threat 
of death. MAG (Mines Advisory Group), an 
English charitable organization is working 
to clear the land alongside uxo Laos, a UN 
funded group, and the private donations of 
many countries. However, it is projected 
that at the present rate of clearing, it will 
still take hundreds of years to remove all 
the unexploded bombs from Laos. 

— Amy Wahbe 





Part of an aircraft wing, in a temple in Phanop village, Khammouane province. "We keep it here to remind 
the children of what happened,” the monk said. "This belongs to the village, and if one day we badly need 
the money, we might sell it for the scrap valu 





uring the Vietnam War, from 1964 to 1973, the United States MAG staffinspecta sam 2 surface to air missile in Khammouane 

dropped over two million tons of explosives on Laos, in an attempt province. Two villagers were killed at this location one month 

to immobilize the supply routes to Northern Vietnam. Thatworks earlier while trying to cut off pieces ofthe missile to sell. It is be- 
out to approximately one planeload of bombs dropped every eight minutes, ieved some of the toxic fuel leaked when they cut a hose. 
for nine full years. This is astonishing when you consider that Laos is only 
one quarter the size of Ontario. However, the most shocking part of all is 
that it is estimated that up to one third of those bombs did not explode, 
turning this beautiful country into a lush mine field. 

Ona recent visit to this magical place, I learned that over 30 years later, 
people are still dying from the unexploded ordnance, or “uxo.” The victims 
are often children who aren’t aware of the dangers associated with these 
shiny pieces of scrap metal, or those who see them as just that, an oppor- 
tunity to make some money in the scrap trade. Laos is one of the poorest 
countries in the world and the bombs mean the land cannot be used effec- 
tively and productively, and in turn, cannot develop an efficient economy 
and infrastructure. Farmers often fall victim when they plough their fields 
and harvest more than they anticipated. Building new roads is an expen- 
sive and time-consuming task due to the clearing processes involved with 
such developments. 

This is all happening in an ethereal land where tourists can enjoy floating 
down the Mekong River on an inner tube sipping a cold beer, where time 
as we know it can stand still once you let go and move at the pace of the lo- 
cals. A place where the untouched backdrops of every photo taken leaves 
you with a sense that you are now somehow closer to nature, and the pub- 
lic buses have clouds and flying unicorns painted on the ceilings. 
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oesn't it ever end," asked Kenneth 
Feinberg, a lawyer who helped set- 
tlea Vietnam War veterans' lawsuit against 
chemical producers in 1984. “When will 
Agent Orange become history?" 
Forty-six years after the defoliant was 
first sprayed in the jungles of Vietnam, 
Feinberg wonders if this, one of the last 
ghosts of America's most tragic war, will 
ever be laid to rest. In a courthouse in New 
York, Vietnamese victims in one of the 
world's most indiscriminate mass poi- 
soning are fighting their old enemies for 
compensation in what might be their fi- 
nal chance for redress. They're appealing 
a district court ruling that dismissed their 
case in 2005 against more than 30 compa- 
nies, including Dow and Monsanto. 
Between 1962 and 1971, American 
warplanes poured 18 million gallons of 


the poison onto Vietnamese jungles to 
destroy food and cover for Vietnamese 
fighters, But the destructive power the 
chemists wrought was not confined to 
plants. Today, perhaps three million 
Vietnamese suffer cancer or birth defor- 
mities as a result. 

The horrors of Agent Orange are all the 
more sickening when revealed in closer 
detail. In hospitals in Ho Chi Minh City, 
there are children with heads the shape 
of warped gourds, missing parts of their 
brains. Others are missing eyes or limbs, 
their stumps twisted like tangled vines. 

The chemical firms say fairness dic- 
tates they cannot be pursued endlessly 
for alleged crimes two generations old. 
The judge that threw out the case in 2005 
and presided over the case in 1984 has 
long maintained that Agent Orange hasn’t 


been proven to cause more than minor 
skin irritations. 

Lawyers further argue that if Agent 
Orange victims win, it will set a danger- 
ous precedent that hinders how America 
wages war. “This does affect our ongo- 
ing diplomacy,” said former us Solicitor 
General Seth Waxman, citing the use of 
depleted uranium in Iraq. 

For the victims, the end of suffering 
may not come even with death. Cancer 
may strike them down, but their children 
live under the same threat. And the per- 
sistent, mutagenic properties of Agent 
Orange mean there are victims who are 
yet to be born. 

— Dee Hon 
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Israel, mimos 
the United States, 
would probably not ex- 
ist. The country came 
perilously close to extinc- 
tion during the October 
1973 war when Egypt, 
trained and backed by 
the Soviet Union, 
crossed the Suez and the 
Syrians poured in over 
the Golan Heights. Huge 
American military trans- 
port planes came to the 
rescue. They began land- 
ing every half-hour to 
refit the battered Israeli 
army, which had lost most 
of its heavy armor. By the 
time the war was over, 
the United States 
had given Israel $2.2 
billion in emergency 
military aid. 

































IT’S TIME TO RETHINK 
THE US-ISRAEL ALLIANCE 


The intervention, which enraged the Arab world, 
triggered the OPEC oil embargo that for a time 
wreaked havoc on western economies. This was per- 
haps the most dramatic example of the sustained 
life-support system the United States has provided 
to the Jewish state. 

Israel was born at midnight May 14, 1948. The Us 
recognized the new state eleven minutes later. The 
two countries have been locked in a deadly embrace 
ever since. 

Washington, at the beginning of the relation- 
ship, was able to be a moderating influence. An in- 
censed President Eisenhower demanded and got 
Israel’s withdrawal after the Israelis occupied Gaza 
in 1956. During the Six-Day War in 1967, Israeli war- 
planes bombed the uss Liberty. The ship, flying the 
us flag and stationed 15 miles off the Israeli coast, 
was intercepting tactical and strategic communica- 
tions from both sides. The Israeli strikes killed 34 
us sailors and wounded 171. The deliberate attack 
froze, for a while, Washington’s enthusiasm for 


by CHRIS HEDGES 


Israel. But ruptures like this one proved to be only 
bumps, soon smoothed out by an increasingly so- 
phisticated and well-financed Israel lobby that set 
out to merge Israel and American foreign policy in 
the Middle East. 

Israel has reaped tremendous rewards from this 
alliance. It has been given more than $140 billion 
in US direct economic and military assistance. It 
receives about $3 billion in direct assistance annu- 
ally, roughly one-fifth of the us foreign aid budget. 
Although most American foreign aid packages stip- 
ulate that related military purchases have to be made 
in the United States, Israel is allowed to use about 25 
percent of the money to subsidize its own growing 
and profitable defense industry. It is exempt, unlike 
other nations, from accounting for how it spends 
the aid money. And funds are routinely siphoned off 
to build new Jewish settlements, bolster the Israeli 
occupation in the Palestinian territories and con- 
struct the security barrier, which costs an estimated 
$1 million a mile. 


‘The barrier weaves its way through the West Bank, cre- 
ating isolated pockets of impoverished Palestinians in 
ringed ghettos. By the time the barrier is finished it will 
probably in effect seize up to 40 percent of Palestinian 
land. This is the largest land grab by Israel since the 1967 
war. And although the United States officially opposes 
settlement expansion and the barrier, it also funds them. 

The us has provided Israel with nearly $3 billion to 
develop weapons systems and has given Israel access to 
some of the most sophisticated items in its own military 
arsenal, including Blackhawk attack helicopters and F-16 
fighter jets. The United States also gives Israel access to 
intelligence it denies to its NATO allies. And when Israel 
refused to sign the nuclear nonproliferation treaty, the 
United States stood by without a word of protest as the 
Israelis built the region's first nuclear weapons program. 

US foreign policy, especially under the current Bush 
administration, has become little more than an exten- 
sion of Israeli foreign policy. The United States since 
1982 has vetoed 32 Security Council resolutions critical of 
Israel, more than the total number of vetoes cast by all the 
other Security Council members. It refuses to enforce the 
Security Council resolutions it claims to support. These 
resolutions call on Israel to withdraw from the occupied 
territories. 

There is now volcanic anger and revulsion among 
Arabs at this blatant favoritism. Few in the Middle East 
see any distinction between Israeli and American policies, 
nor should they. And when the Islamic radicals speak of 
us support of Israel as a prime reason for their hatred of 
the United States, we should listen. The consequences 
of this one-sided relationship are being played out in the 
disastrous war in Iraq, growing tension with Iran, and 
the humanitarian and political crisis in Gaza. It is being 
played out in Lebanon, where Hizbullah is gearing up for 
another war with Israel, one most Middle East analysts 
say is inevitable. The Us foreign policy in the Middle East 
is unraveling. It is doing so because of this special rela- 
tionship. The eruption ofa regional conflict would usher 
ina nightmare of catastrophic proportions. 

There were many in the American foreign policy es- 
tablishment and State Department who saw this situa- 
tion coming. The decision to throw our lot in with Israel 
in the Middle East was not initially a popular one with an 
array of foreign policy experts, including President Harry 
Truman's secretary of state, Gen. George Marshall. They 
warned there would be a backlash. They knew the cost 
the United States would pay in the oil-rich region for this 
decision, which they feared would be one of the greatest 
strategic blunders ofthe postwar era. And they were right. 


The decision has jeopardized American and Israeli securi- 
ty and created the kindling for a regional conflagration. 

The alliance, which makes no sense in geopolitical 
terms, does make sense when seen through the lens of 
domestic politics. The Israel lobby has become a potent 
force in the American political system. No major can- 
didate, Democrat or Republican, dares to challenge it. 
The lobby successfully purged the State Department of 
Arab experts who challenged the notion that Israeli and 
American interests were identical. Backers of Israel have 
doled out hundreds of millions of dollars to support us 
political candidates deemed favorable to Israel. They have 
brutally punished those who strayed, including the first 
President Bush, who they said was not vigorous enough in 
his defense of Israeli interests. This was a lesson the next 
Bush White House did not forget. George W. Bush did 
not want to be a one-term president like his father. 

Israel advocated removing Saddam Hussein from 
power and currently advocates striking Iran to prevent it 
from acquiring nuclear weapons. Direct Israeli involve- 
ment in American military operations in the Middle East 
is impossible. It would reignite a war between Arab states 
and Israel. The United States, which during the Cold War 
avoided direct military involvement in the region, now 
does the direct bidding of Israel while Israel watches from 
the sidelines. During the 1991 Gulf War, Israel was a spec- 
tator, just as it is in the war with Iraq. 

President Bush, facing dwindling support for the war 
in Iraq, publicly holds Israel up as a model for what he 
would like Iraq to become. Imagine how this idea plays 
out on the Arab street, which views Israel as the Algerians 
viewed the French colonizers during the war of liberation. 

“In Israel,” Bush said recently, “terrorists have taken 
innocent human life for years in suicide attacks. The dif- 
ference is that Israel is a functioning democracy and it's 
not prevented from carrying out its responsibilities. And 
that's a good indicator of success that we're looking for 
in Iraq." 

Americans are increasingly isolated and reviled in the 
world. They remain blissfully ignorant of their own cul- 
pability in this isolation. us “spin” paints the rest of the 
world as unreasonable, but Israel, Americans are assured, 
will always be on our side. 

Israel is reaping economic as well as political rewards 
from its lock-down apartheid state. In the “gated com- 
munity” market it has begun to sell systems and tech- 
niques that allow the nation to cope with terrorism. Israel, 
in 2006, exported $3.4 billion in defense products — well 
over a billion dollars more than it received in American 
military aid. Israel has grown into the fourth largest arms 


The Bush Administration 

has signed on for every 
disastrous Israeli blunder, 

from building the security barrier 

in the West Bank, to sealing 

off Gaza and triggering a humanitarian 

crisis, to the ruinous invasion and 
saturation bombing of Lebanon. 


dealer in the world. Most of this growth has come in the so- 
called homeland security sector. 

“The key products and services,” as Naomi Klein wrote in 
The Nation, “are hi-tech fences, unmanned drones, biometric 
IDs, video and audio surveillance gear, air passenger profil- 
ing and prisoner interrogation systems — precisely the tools 
and technologies Israel has used to lock in the occupied ter- 
ritories. And that is why the chaos in Gaza and the rest of the 
region doesn’t threaten the bottom line in Tel Aviv, and may 
actually boost it. Israel has learned to turn endless war into a 
brand asset, pitching its uprooting, occupation and contain- 
ment of the Palestinian people as a half-century head start in 
the ‘global war on terror.’” 

The United States, at least officially, does not support the 
occupation and calls for a viable Palestinian state. It is a glob- 
al player, with interests that stretch well beyond the boundar- 
ies of the Middle East, and the equation that Israel’s enemies 
are our enemies is not that simple. 

“Terrorism is nota single adversary,” John Mearsheimer 
and Stephen Walt wrote in The London Review of Books, “but a 
tactic employed by a wide array of political groups. The ter- 
rorist organizations that threaten Israel do not threaten the 
United States, except when it intervenes against them (as in 
Lebanon in 1982). Moreover, Palestinian terrorism is not ran- 
dom violence directed against Israel or ‘the West’; itis largely 
a response to Israel's prolonged campaign to colonize the 
West Bank and Gaza Strip. More important, saying that Israel 
and the US are united by a shared terrorist threat has the 


causal relationship backwards: the US has a terrorism prob- 
lem in good part because it is so closely allied with Israel, not 
the other way around." 

Middle Eastern policy is shaped in the United States by 
those with very close ties to the Israel lobby. Those who at- 
tempt to counter the virulent Israeli position, such as for- 
mer Secretary of State Colin Powell, are ruthlessly slapped 
down. This alliance was true also during the Clinton admin- 
istration, with its array of Israel-first Middle East experts, in- 
cluding special Middle East coordinator Dennis Ross and 
Martin Indyk, the former deputy director of the American 
Israel Public Affairs Committee, AIPAC, one of the most 
powerful Israel lobbying groups in Washington. But at least 
people like Indyk and Ross are sane, willing to consider a 
Palestinian state, however unviable, as long as it is palatable 
to Israel. The Bush administration turned to the far-right 
wing of the Israel lobby, those who have nota shred of com- 
passion for the Palestinians or a word of criticism for Israel. 
These new Middle East experts include Elliott Abrams, John 
Bolton, Douglas Feith, the disgraced I. Lewis “Scooter” Libby, 
Richard Perle, Paul Wolfowitz and David Wurmser. 

Washington was once willing to stay Israel’s hand. It in- 
tervened to thwart some of its most extreme violations of hu- 
man rights. This administration, however, has signed on for 
every disastrous Israeli blunder, from building the security 
barrier in the West Bank, to sealing off Gaza and triggering 
a humanitarian crisis, to the ruinous inva- 
sion and saturation bombing of Lebanon. 
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A Palestinian family in the Gaza Strip prepares to break their fast. The father, 
‘Abu Hany, supports six sons and two daughters on a salary of $45 a month. 











| am forever asked to concede the recognition 
of Israel's putative “right to exist” as a necessary pre- 
condition to discussing grievances, and to renounce 
positions found in the Islamic Resistance Movement's 
charter of 1988, an essentially revolutionary docu- 
ment born of the intolerable conditions under oc- 
cupation more than 20 years ago. 

The sticking point of “recognition” has been used 
as a litmus test to judge Palestinians. Yet as | have 
said before, a state may have a right to exist, but not 
absolutely at the expense of other states, or more im- 
portant, at the expense of millions of human individ- 
uals and their rights to justice. Why should anyone 
concede Israel’s “right” to exist, when it has never 
even acknowledged the foundational crimes of mur- 
der and ethnic cleansing by means of which Israel 
took our towns and villages, our farms and orchards, 
and made us a nation of refugees? 

Why should any Palestinian “recognize” the mon- 
strous crime carried out by Israel’s founders and 
continued by its deformed modern apartheid state, 
while he or she lives ten to a room in a cinderblock, 
tin-roof United Nations hut? These are not abstract 
questions, and it is not rejectionist simply because 
we have refused to abandon the victims of 1948 and 
their descendants. 

As for the 1988 charter, if every state or movement 
were to be judged solely by its foundational, revolu- 
tionary documents or the ideas of its progenitors, 
there would be a good deal to answer for on all sides. 
The American Declaration of Independence, with its 
self-evident truth of equality, simply did not counte- 
nance (at least, not in the minds of most of its illus- 
trious signatories) any such status for the 700,000 
African slaves at that time; nor did the Constitution 
avoid codifying slavery as an institution, counting 
“other persons” as three-fifths of a man. Israel, which 
has never formally adopted a constitution of its own 
but rather operates through the slow accretion of 









Basic Laws, declares itself explicitly to be a state for 
the Jews, conferring privileged status based on faith in 
a land where millions of occupants are Arabs, Muslims 
and Christians. 

The writings of Israel's “founders” — from Herzl 
to Jabotinsky to Ben Gurion — make repeated calls 
for the destruction of Palestine’s non-Jewish inhab- 
itants: “We must expel the Arabs and take their plac- 
es.” Anumber of political parties today control blocs 
in the Israeli Knesset, while advocating for the ex- 
pulsion of Arab citizens from Israel and the rest of 
Palestine, envisioning a single Jewish state from the 
Jordan to the sea. Yet | hear no clamor in the interna- 
tional community for Israel to repudiate these words 
as a necessary precondition for any discourse what- 
soever. The double standard, as always, is in effect 
for Palestinians. 

|, for one, do not trouble myself over “recogniz- 
ing" Israel's right to exist — this is not, after all, an 
epistemological problem; Israel does exist, as any 
Rafah boy in a hospital bed, with IpF shrapnel in his 
torso, can tell you. This dance of mutual rejection is a 
mere distraction when so many are dying or have lived 
as prisoners for two generations in refugee camps. 
As | write these words, Israeli forays into Gaza have 
killed another 15 people, including a child. Who but 
a Jacobin dares to discuss the “rights” of nations in 
the face of such relentless state violence against an 
occupied population? 

| look forward to the day when Israel can say to 
me, and millions of other Palestinians: “Here, here 
is your family’s house by the sea, here are your lem- 
on trees, the olive grove your father tended: Come 
home and be whole again.” Then we can speak of a 
future together. 


Mousa Abu Marzook is the deputy of the political bureau 
of Hamas, the Islamic Resistance Movement. Excerpted 
from the Los Angeles Times. 


The few tepid at- 
tempts by the Bush 
White House to criti- 
cize Israeli actions 
have all ended in hasty and humiliat- 
ing retreats in the face of Israeli pres- 
sure. When the Israel Defense Forces in 
April 2002 reoccupied the West Bank, 
President Bush called on then-Prime 
Minister Ariel Sharon to “halt the incur- 
sions and begin withdrawal.” It never 
happened. After a week of heavy pres- 
sure from the Israel lobby and Israel’s 
allies in Congress, meaning just about 
everyone, the president gave up, calling 
Sharon “a man of peace.” It was a hu- 
miliating moment for the United Sates, 
a clear sign of who pulled the strings. 
There were several reasons 
for the war in Iraq. The desire for 
American control of oil, the belief that 
Washington could build puppet states 


TheChosen Ones 


in the region, and real, if misplaced, 
fear of Saddam Hussein played a part 
in the current disaster. But it was also 
strongly shaped by the notion that what 
is good for Israel is good for the United 
States. Israel wanted Iraq neutralized. 
Israeli intelligence, in the lead-up to the 
war, gave faulty information to the us 
about Iraq's alleged arsenal of weap- 
ons of mass destruction. And when 
Baghdad was taken in April 2003, the 
Israeli government immediately began 
to push for an attack on Syria. The lust 
for this attack has waned, in no small 
part because the Americans don’t have 
enough troops to hang on in Iraq, much 
less launch a new occupation. 

Israel is currently lobbying the 
United States to launch aerial strikes 
on Iran, despite the debacle in Lebanon. 
Israel’s iron determination to forcibly 
prevent a nuclear Iran makes it prob- 


able that before the end ofthe Bush ad- 
ministration an attack on Iran will take 
place. The efforts to halt nuclear devel- 
opment through diplomatic means have 
failed. It does not matter that Iran poses 
no threat to the United States. It does 
not matter that it does not even pose a 
threat to Israel, which has several hun- 
dred nuclear weapons in its arsenal. It 
matters only that Israel demands total 
military domination of the Middle East. 
The alliance between Israel and the 
United States has culminated, after 50 
years, in direct us military involvement 
in the Middle East. This involvement, 
which is not furthering American inter- 
ests, is unleashing a geopolitical night- 
mare. American soldiers and Marines 
are dying in droves in a useless war. 
The impotence of the United States in 
the face of Israeli pressure is complete. 
The White House and the Congress 





have become, for perhaps the first time, 
a direct extension of Israeli interests. 
There is no longer any debate within 
the United States. This is evidenced by 
the obsequious nods to Israel by all the 


current presidential candidates with 
the exception of Dennis Kucinich. The 


political cost for those who challenge 
Israel is too high. 
This means there will be no p 
ful resolution of the Palestinian- 
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by the Iraq war, is increasingly depen- 
dent on Chinese trade imports and on 
Chinese holdings of us Treasury se- 


actively hurt them, The growing bellig- 
erence in the Middle East, the calls for 
an attack against Iran, and the collapse 


curities. China holds dollar reserv 
worth $825 billion. If Beijing decide: 
to abandon the Us bond market, even 


of the imperial project in Iraq have all 
given an opening where there w: 
before to America's rivals. It is not in 


none 


in part, it would cause a free fall bythe — Isra 
dollar. It would lead to the collapse of 
the $7-trillion real estate market in the 
US. There would be a wave of Us bank 
failures and huge unemployment. The 


growing dependence on China has 


"s interests to ignite a regional 
conflict. It is not in ours. But those who 
have their hands on the wheel seem de- 
termined, in the name of freedom and 
democracy, to keep the American ship 
of state headed at breakneck speed into 
been accompanied by aggressive work — the cliffs before us. 
by the Chin 
many of the world’s major exporters of 
oil, such as Iran, Nigeria, Sudan and 
Venezuela, The Chinese are preparing 
for the looming worldwide clash over 


se to build alliances with 
Chris Hedges is a former foreign correspon- 
dent for The New York Times. This article 
was originally published in on Truthdig 
<www.truthdig.com> 
dwindling resources. 

The future is ominous. Not only do 
Israel's foreign policy objectives 
coincide with American interests, they 


not 


striking provocative poses, Maxim magazine de- 
voted five full pages in their July 2007 issue to answer the single most pressing question in the 
Middle East: “Are the women in the Israeli Defense Forces the world’s sexiest soldiers?” 

Commended for their ability to “take apart an Uzi in seconds,” Maxim featured four “drop 
dead gorgeous” former Israeli soldiers scantily clad in military garb and swimwear. 

“My job was top secret,” said Nivit Bash, who wore a black army cap and not much else for 
her picture. “I can't talk about it other than to say | studied some Arabic." 

What also wasn't talked about was that the feature was actually part of a branding campaign 
by the Consulate General of Israel in New York to improve Israel's public image. The consul- 
ate apparently believed that using women in Maxim would make readers forget Israel's illegal 
occupation of Palestine and use of hundreds of thousands of cluster bombs in Lebanon in the 
conflict last summer. It was Maxim's decision to use the ex-soldiers, whose photo shoot was 
partly funded by the American-Israel Friendship League and Israelzic. 

While some female members of the Israeli parliament denounced the feature as “porno- 
graphic,” there was little outcry about the magazine’s decision to promote and celebrate an army 
that has been accused of war crimes by Amnesty International and Human Rights Watch. 

“When people view Israel, for the most part they view it as a land of conflict anyway,” says 
David Saranga, a spokesperson for the consulate. “Maxim knows what its readers like, and 
they wanted to stylize it as girls of the 10F. Look, we're a democracy, we're a free society, we 
invited them to do something in Israel and they chose what to do.” 

Maxim refused an interview request and only issued a brief statement saying it was “pleased” 
with its work. There is no word if Maxim will be doing a feature on the “Girls of Hamas" or 
“Hizbullah Girls Gone Wild” anytime soon. 








— Sean Condon 
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present and future of Canada on the global stage — including how long those Canucks have before the 
Yanks swallow them alive. 











On George Grant’s fatalism 


This thesis that Canada was destined to lose independence 
due to very powerful forces, such as economics and global 
culture, that was part of the accepted thinking through the 
1980s and 1990s. We were all going to become this sort of 
bland, same-thinking, Hollywood-oriented, global commu- 
nity. For Canadians, that made it so much easier to go along 
with the requests and pressures that were emanating from 
the us. 

But Grant made a fundamental analytic mistake, which 
is that he assumed that economics is everything. He also as- 
sumed that cultures are relatively malleable, not deep-root- 
ed. Those two assumptions, I think, are both wrong, they've 
been proven wrong. On the economics front, 86 percent of 
Canada’s trade was with the us when Canada said no to the 
Iraq War. That was a really big ask ftom George W. Bush at a 
time when he was phenomenally powerful. And yet, we were 
able to say no. That flatly contradicts Grant's thesis. 

On the cultural front, as we know from social science 
work like the World Values Survey and some of the work done 
by people like Michael Adams, Canadians and Americans 
are actually diverging. This has to do with the fact that not 
just Canada, butalso the us changes. We have institutions 
that feed into our values, so the existence of universal public 
health care isn't just an expression of our values — it in turns 
feeds back into how Canadians think about community. 

Grant’s thesis seemed to be playing out through the 
‘80s and ‘gos, partly because of Brian Mulroney’s overt pro- 
Americanism, the negotiation of the Fra in 1988, and then 
NAFTA in 1994, but also the effects of the relatively benign, 
charismatic Clinton administration's approach to North 
American affairs. Then along comes George W. Bush, along 
comes 9/11, along comes the disaster of the Iraq War, the 
foolishness of the American torture policy, the rise of the re- 
ligious right — a whole bunch of things that a lot of people 
wouldn't or couldn't have anticipated — and all of a sudden 
Americans are on average moving away from us faster than 
we would have been moving towards them. 


On the bright side 


What do we have going for us? We're independent. We've 
proven that in the case of the Iraq War and missile defence. 
We're big - second largest country on earth. We're rich — 
eighth largest economy with only 32 million people. We're 
peaceful, internally, with an incredibly diverse population and 
almost no ethnic or religious conflict. These are all fabulous 
things. We still have a very strong international reputation for 
moderation and a proactive, progressive, multilateral view of 


how the world should operate. You add it all up and Canada 
is, objectively, one of the ten most powerful nations in the 
world. But you have to be looking at the positive things. 

If we were located where South Africa is located, we would 
know that we are powerful. People would consider us power- 
ful from the outside as well. We suffer, as much as we ben- 
efit, from our proximity to the United States. It undermines 
our self-confidence to be so close to, and seemingly so de- 
pendent on, the world's most powerful state — although I do 
make the argument in my book that the us is just as depen- 
dent on Canada as we are on them, particularly when it comes 
to energy and other resources. So this sense of dependence 
that we have objectively needs to be qualified. 

We're at the point where an epiphany is possible. Certainly 
for progressive Canadians, our refusals on the Iraq War and 
missile defence were a big deal. By a combination of cir- 
cumstances, we ended up with a prime minister who shares 
nothing of that vision. But Stephen Harper's not going to be 
around forever, and the growing, crisis-level challenges of 
our world are only increasing in scale. 


On Harper's vision for the nation 


The first thing to understand is that Mr. Harper is an econo- 
mist, so he thinks that economics are of paramount impor- 
tance. And I’m pretty sure that he buys Grant’s thesis, and 
that there's not really much we can do to avoid it because 
we are so dependent on the us economically. So the ques- 
tion for Mr. Harper would be how to manage dependency. I 
really don't think that he's capable of believing that Canada 
can chart an independent course. Add to that the fact that 
ideologically he is essentially an American Republican, he 
wouldn't see a whole lot of downside to going along with the 
policy decisions of the Bush administration. For him, it's a 
convenient default position. 

I'll give you the three most obvious examples. One, 
Harper's long-standing position on climate change, which 
he has recently altered — ostensibly — because he's finally real- 
ized the political reality that lots of Canadians are beginning 
to care a great deal about climate change, and that it has be- 
come hard to deny at a scientific level, especially for an Arctic 
country like Canada. But Stephen Harper as a policy wonk has 
always doubted the reality of human-caused climate change, 
and has resisted any effort to deal with it, especially in a mul- 
tilateral manner involving any international organizations. In 
that respect, he shares an awful lot with key members of the 
Bush administration. 

‘The second example concerns the use of the military 
abroad, and what Mr. Harper has sought to do with the 
Canadian forces — his absolutely gung-ho support for the 


counter-insurgency mission in Afghanistan, his public criti- 
cism of Jean Chrétien's government for not sending troops to 
Iraq in 2003. This is a man who believes that foreign policy at 
a primary level involves shooting people overseas. He’s nota 
peacekeeper. He’s not a diplomat. He shares the tough-guy 
position of the Bush admin, in the belief that the way you ex- I 





ert influence is by exerting military power. 
I guess the final issue that stands out is Mr. Harper's ag- 
gressive policies on the Middle East, such as his comment that 
Israel's response to Hezbollah's abduction of an Israeli soldier 
last summer was “measured.” And his refusal to back down 
from that, even after eight Canadian citizens were killed in the 
bombings. That was staggering for me, because the Middle 
E one of the important areas in which Canada had tra- 
ditionally and successfully steered a different course, all the 


way back to 1956 and the Suez Crisis. That was Lester Pearson — 














was 








and Canadian diplomacy's greatest moment, using middle- 
road, pro-active diplomacy and the imaginative construction 
of solutions — in that instance, the pioneering of UN peace- 

keeping. That hat's why we have the reputa- 
tion we have. There was no need for Mr. Harper to make that 
comment, and to side unequivocally with the Israeli Defense 





what we did. 





Forces last summer. Even within Israel there was a lot of pub- . 
lic discomfort with what the 1DF was doing, but you would 

never have suspected the slightest doubt in the Canadian gov- w 
ernment. We've seen similar things happen with the issue of Ji 4 
funding the Palestinian Authority or the listing of Hezbollah x 





Those who favour increased integration be- 
tween Canada, the us and to a lesser degree 
Mexico have realized that transparency is 
an impediment to their efforts, and that 
the traditional route of negotiating trea- 
ties which then must be ratified, in the us 
including the consent of the senate — is not 
the optimal way forward. They’ve realized 
that neither the Canadian nor the American 
public is ready for increased integration 
right now. 

There's an awful lot of concern in the 
us about the loss of jobs or control over 
decision-making that could result from the 
pooling of powers at a transnational level. 
Certainly in Canada, there's a great deal of 
unease among many about how integrated 
we've already become. On top of this, we're 


currently dealing with an immensely un- 
popular American administration, making 
itvery tough to sell further integration at a 
public level to Canadians. 

So, the clever people who manage these 
things have taken the effort underground, 
and are doing it on the basis of regulatory 
convergence — not legislation, but sim- 
ply the alignment of regulatory practices, 
with regards to things like food safety, rail- 
road standards, the licensing of drugs, the 
regulation of securities. What we're see- 
ing increasingly is the use of transnational 
committees of unelected bureaucrats who 
are modifying existing regulations or adopt- 
ing new ones so as to promote what they 
would call efficiency. For instance, on the 
issue of pesticide residues on food, Canada 


has actually weakened some of our regula- 
tions to bring our rules in line with those 
ofthe us. 

Overtime, the lack of transparency and 
democracy involved in this form of gover- 
nance will undermine the distinction be- 
tween Canada and the us. As it happens, 
on both sides ofthe border, the Security and 
Prosperity Partnership [spp] is attracting the 
attention of activist groups who have been 
very successful in the past at putting a stop 
to efforts like this. The same kind of groups 
that mobilized against the Multilateral 
Agreement on Investment in the late 1990 
and stopped it dead in its tracks, despite 
the wishes of all of the governments of the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development. That’s phenomenal. 
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asa terrorist organization. And as a result of this, the Harper 
government is essentially writing Canada out of the script in 
the search for Mid-East peace. We don't matter anymore. 

The Bush administration's greatest failing, I think, is 
missing the importance of soft power. Mr. Harper makes the 
exact same mistake, but it’s magnified ten-fold by the fact 
that Canada relies much more on soft power than the us. It’s 
theone thing that has really made us matter in the past. The 
combination of our size, our location, our resources, with a 
very sophisticated use of soft power — that’s what enabled us 
historically to “punch above our weight." The Harper govern- 
ment doesn't get that. It's our most treasured asset, and it 
takes decades to build it up and only months to waste it away. 

I have serious problem with the Harper government in 
terms of foreign policy, and yet, at the same time, I'm en- 
couraged, because I don't think that Mr. Harper's decisions 
are obtaining much in the way of support from Canadians. 
Idon'tthink that his decisions on climate change, on 
Afghanistan, on the Middle East, and a host of other foreign 
policy areas are actually working in domestic politics. That 








suggests to me that he is out of sync with where Canadians 
are today. We're in a sort of temporary zone of displacement 
as we give the neocons half a try in Canada and then move 
back into something that’s more mainstream, That’s not so 
much the result of any political success on Mr. Harper's part, 
it’s mostly the fault of the Liberal Party, having let itself run 
out of steam and out of ideas. 


In terms of values, I think universal public health care really 
says a lot. And universal health care in a way that’s distinct 
from most other countries that have public health care sys- 
tems, in that it has been coupled with a prohibition on pri- 
vate health care. Which is brilliant, because it means that the 
wealthy and influential people in the country have a vested in- 
terest in supporting the system. And Canadians are very firm- 
ly attached to it. Even those politicians that want to dismantle 
and undermine the system have to talk as if they support the 
system. It is something that we've internalized. 


On the level of stereotypical, iconic Canadianisms, peace- 
keeping is the same way. It actually meant something to 
Canadian identity that our men and women went between 
opposing forces in blue helmets to try to stabilize a situation 
and ensure that ceasefires could continue. It was something 
that we could do. It didn't involve being a big, strong, milita- 
ristic country — it involved not having enemies and trying to 
do good. We don't do very much of that anymore. Less than 
100 Canadian soldiers are in UN peacekeeping forces at a 
time when the UN is busier than it has ever been. 

Then there's the concern that we have — even if it is hypo- 
critical — for the environment. We're hypocritical because we 
don't realize our individual impacts on it, but we do think of 
ourselves as a people who are somehow connected to the wil- 


mean that we have an absence of policy choices. The thing 
that makes me angry is how, when Brian Mulroney disman- 
tled the Foreign Investment Review Agency, we were left with 
asituation in which no foreign investment was questioned or 
impeded by our national government anymore. 

The only country that comes anywhere close is the United 
Kingdom — Thatcherite and Blairite Britain. Of course, they 
are under very different circumstances. They don't have the 
vast natural resources that this country has. They are deeply 
integrated into the EU, so they're part ofa larger economic 
and political space that isn’t dominated by any single country 
like a united North America would be. And they are one ofthe 
powerhouses. But when you look at other developed coun- 
tries like Japan, or France, or Germany, or even the United 


"We're in a sort of temporary zone of displacement as 


we give the neocons half a try in Canada 


and then move back intosomething that's more mainstream." 


derness. To be Canadian in the eyes of so many around the 
world is to be with nature. Whether or not that's real, it's part 
of what we think. Look at the fact that Pierre Trudeau could 
get so much political mileage out of photos of him in a canoe. 

There's also a powerful hunger in this country for Canada 
to fulfill an Arctic destiny. The vast majority of us have never 
been to the Arctic and will never go to the Arctic. But we care 
about it, because we think of ourselves, quite properly, as an 
Arctic country. I mean, 40 percent of the second largest coun- 
try on earth is Arctic. And yet, at a policy level, we do very 
little there. The amount of money that we invest in the Arctic 
would be laughed at by any other serious country as a gross 
under-investment given the potential rewards — not just eco- 
nomic, but also in terms of self-awareness. You see Russia 
overtly asserting itselfas a great polar country, as part of this 
deliberate maintenance of mythology. Russian politicians get 
this, Canadian politicians will periodically talk the talk for a 
few months, but end up doing very little. 


On being the most foreign-owned 
of any developed nation 


Part ofthe explanation of what's gone on is the globalization 
of business, the rise ofthe transnational corporation and the 
reduction of trade and investment barriers around the world. 
And people will tell you, "Look, we can't do anything about it. 
We have no choice, this is all about globalization." To a small 
degree, they are right. But the fact of globalization doesn’t 


States, there is far more regulation and scrutiny and, from 
time to time, prohibition of foreign investments. 

In the case of the scuttled deal for pp World to manage us 
ports, I think the concerns about national security were large- 
ly misplaced, but the fact that a Middle Eastern company was 
prohibited from acquiring an important part of the American 
transportation infrastructure was a reflection of the willing- 
ness of even the United States, even under a right-wing ad- 
ministration, to take national interest into account. The same 
thing happens elsewhere: you can’t buy an important part of 
the infrastructure in France or Germany or Japan as a foreign 
majority owner, you just can't. This doesn't mean you can't 
have competition, or you can't have foreign investment, it's 
just limited and controlled in some way. 

In Canada, what's striking is just how much has been 
sold, how much of our economy is now controlled by corpo- 
rate head offices outside of Canada, and how little concern 
there seems to be about this. In the book, I note that over half 
of manufacturing in Canada is foreign-owned, more than 
three times higher than any other developed nation. This has 
ramifications for how susceptible our manufacturing industry 
is to fluctuations offshore. A large transnational corporation 
— often Us-based - has no loyalty whatsoever to Canadian 
workers or communities in which their operations take place. 
If they get a better deal tomorrow, they'll be gone. I happen to 
think that there are certain relationships that deserve a degree 
of assurance and commitment. 


On millionaires & morality 


We're not just trying to make money, 
after all. We're trying to raise the next 
generation. We're trying to improve 
the world, in whatever ways we might 
be able to do that. This is one of the 
central arguments of the book, thata 
country is not just about money. We 
have the luxury of being one of the rich- 
est countries on Earth, largely because 
of our size and our natural resources 
and some things we've done to create 

a highly functional polity. We're at the 
point where the country should not be 
about turning more millionaires into 
billionaires. I mean, having million- 
aires is a good thing because it means 
that the economy is functioning; having 
billionaires might not be such a good 
thing because it indicates a certain level 
of inequality and profiteering. So Pm 
not concerned with making million- 
aires richer, I’m concerned with people 
living in communities where they feel 
safe and where they are well-educated 
and informed and they can actually pur- 
sue interests and ambitions that aren't 
just economic. That for whatever rea- 
son, any Canadian child can get a good 
education. That for whatever reason, 
anyone who has a serious mental illness 
has a roof over their head. 

I'm not promoting socialism here. I 
have nothing against having lots of mil- 
lionaires. I do believe in a meritocracy, 
but I believe in a caring and compas- 
sionate meritocracy. And I think that 
Canadians in general have historically 
been pretty good at that. If you look at 
Tommy Douglas’ five majority govern- 
ments in Saskatchewan, ' it wasn’t about 
creating socialism, it was about treating 
people fairly. I think that kind of think- 


ing is reflected traditionally across the 
Canadian spectrum, and is part of what 
motivated Canadian foreign policy, be- 
cause if you take that attitude at home, 
by extension you have to take it abroad. 
You can’t not care about foreigners if 
one of your defining values at home is 
caring about your neighbours. You can’t 
draw artificial lines around citizens and 
non-citizens. 

We haven’t realized this the last 
couple of decades, but we’ve become a 
powerful country. This is the sting in 
the tail of our whole complacency prob- 
lem. If we were complacent and impo- 
tent, well, I could excuse everyone. But 
to be complacent and potentially power- 
ful at a time when humanity is facing so 
many massive problems, it’s worse than 
complacency, it’s morally irresponsi- 
ble. To not actually try to exercise that 
power to do good is a moral problem. 
It’s a moral problem that most people 
on this planet don't find themselves in. 
We do, and our denial is contributing to 
the fact that we are morally delinquent 
asa country. 


On returning to Canada 


I don't see Canada through rose-tint- 
ed glasses. We have some really big 
problems here. I take my students to 
Vancouver's Downtown Eastside’ to 
give them a real kick in the behind. 
Let's not be moralistic about this coun- 
try. Canadians do have a tendency to 
moralize. It annoys the hell out of peo- 
ple in other countries. I don't want peo- 
ple to think I'm one of these moralizing 
Canadians. The shameful way that we 
treated our indigenous peoples rivals 
justabout everywhere else. The thing 
that shocked me most, though, was 


the increase in the number of home- 
less people — by an order of magnitude 
— from the time I went away to the time 
Icame back. You see that sort of thing, 
ifyou've been away. 

I came back here with my eyes wide 
open. I had a very comfortable job with 
total job security, and could have hung 
outat the Duke faculty sports club for 
the next 3o years. I was a full profes- 
sor, and I took a 30 percent salary cut 
to come back to Canada — because eco- 
nomics is not everything. Some of it 
was personal, in that I had young chil- 
dren that I wanted to grow up in a dif- 
ferent place. But part of it was that life 
is not about hanging out at the side of 
the pool. At least in my view, if you want 
to have an engaged life experience, part 
of what's involved is actually making 
a difference. I get enormous satisfac- 
tion out of encouraging — sometimes 
successfully — what I regard as posi- 
tive shifts in policy. It just happens to 
be my skill set. For me, this was a place 
that had phenomenal potential, where I 
thought that I could not only get some 
traction, but also an enormous amount 
of satisfaction — because, on a visceral 
level, this is my country. And it's as easy 
as that. 


Michael Byers most recent book — Intent for 
a Nation: What Is Canada For? — is pub- 
lished by Douglas & McIntyre. 

Deborah Campbell teaches literary nonfic- 
tion at the University of British Columbia 
and writes on global affairs for leading in- 
ternational publications. 
<deborahcampbell.ca> 





1944-1961. Douglas led the first socialist government in North America and introduced universal public health care to Canada. In 2004, Canadians voted him 


“The Greatest Canadian” of all time in a nationally televised contest. 


* Canada’s poorest neighbourhood, noted for open drug use and prostitution. 


A look at Burma’s 
Resistance Movement 


ower comes at the barrel of a gun. Throughout 
history, people have been oppressed and liberated 
by the same weapons. And while the saying might 
be “the pen is mightier than the sword,” the ma- 
jority of people would rather go into battle with 
a sword than a pen. In the case of Burma, there has always 
been resistance to the rulers of the country, whether they 
were monarchal, colonial, elected or self-appointed. While 
the armed opposition has been well documented, it has over- 
shadowed the non-violent movement offered by the count 
populace that is the heart of the resistance. 

Hundreds of people took to the streets of Rangoon this 
August to protest the military junta's sudden doubling of fuel 
prices — which exacerbated an already improvished people 
and pushed a nation of turmoil to the edge. The rare display 
of public opposition in a country where the pro-democra- 
cy movement has been violently suppressed is the latest in a 
long line of resistance from the Burmese people, who contin- 
ue to fight for their freedom. 

Prior to being colonized by the British, which began in 
1824 and ended in 1885, Burma consisted of numerous ter- 
ritories and kingdoms, with the kings who controlled the 
lowlands claiming sovereignty over the surrounding moun- 








tain areas. However, the kings did not invest much effort in 
controlling these areas. Rather, the local inhabitants of these 
mountainous regions sent tributes to the kings, and the ar- 
ted as buffer zones between the lowland kingdom of 
Burma and neighboring countries. 

This created what is called state and non-state spaces, 
wherein the state spaces were controlled directly by the kings 
and, while they claimed sovereignty over non-state spac- 
es, lacked the ability to enforce it. Consequently, the ethnic 
groups in the non-state spaces were never assimilated into the 
Burmese population, which created an independent identity. 

This autonomy developed under British rule, where ethnic 
populations were treated differently from the Burmese major- 
ity. In the central areas of Burma, where the population was 
mainly Burmese, the British ruled directly, but allowed the 
frontier (and predominantly ethnic) areas remain under the 
loose supervision of traditional leaders. Because of the range 
in treatment, people viewed colonial rule differently: some 
members of the ethnic minority groups sometimes refer to 
colonial rule as the golden times, while parts of the Burmese 
population see it as a period of oppression. 

As the Burmese population grew frustrated with colonial 
rule, anti-British tendencies and pro-nationalist sentiments 
grew. A movement for an independent Burma began, employ- 
ing a range of different tactics, including student protests, 
nationalist writings in newspapers and magazines, country- 
wide strikes and the formation of political and nationalist 
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organisations. A group of 3o, later to be known as the 30 
Comrades and the basis of the Burmese Independent Army, 
left Burma in search of military training so they could lead 

an armed struggle for independence. While it was speculated 
that this group had gone to China, they actually received 
training from the Japanese army. When the Japanese invaded 
Burma during World War II and ousted the British colonial 
government, they were widely helped by the 30 Comrades and 
the Burmese population who believed that they would receive 
independence in return. However, the Japanese severely op- 
pressed the people and created a lot of hardship. Meanwhile, 
the British prepared their comeback to Burma, and with the 
assistance from the ethnic nationalities and the armed forces, 
ousted the Japanese. 

After World War Il, the British returned to Burma in hopes 
of re-establishing their colonial rule. But when they were 
confronted with a strong nationalist movement, they gave in 
and granted independence to the Burmese population under 
one condition: the new nation-state would have to include all 
ethnic groups. 

Following independence, the Burmese majority domi- 
nated the political institutions and marginalized the ethnic 
minorities. The state framework did not create a sense of po- 
litical equality for all ethnic groups and nationalities, which 
only created tensions. The central Burmese government faced 
escalating insurgencies from a number of different groups, 
including ethnic nationalities such as the Karen and Karenni, 
and ideological groups like the Communist Party of Burma. 

Against this backdrop, General Ne Win, who had been 
appointed as the head of the Burmese army in 1949, staged a 
military coup in 1962. Despite the coup, the armed resistance 
movement continued, and in the early 1970s General Ne 
Win introduced the Four Cuts Policy —a counter insurgency 
strategy that instead of targeting the armed groups went for 
the civilian population, who were a support base for insurgent 
groups. The policy was designed to cut resistance groups 
from four essential supplies: recruits, food, intelligence and 


finances in hopes of diminishing their ability to resist the army. 


Asa consequence, minorities living in resistance areas 
were regarded as potential insurgents or sympathizers and 
became targets of military counter-insurgency campaigns. 
The army considered human rights violations necessary to en- 
sure the integrity of the country and forced people to relocate, 
burned villages, destroyed crops and rice fields, confiscated 
property, and raped, tortured and murdered. This left the lo- 
cal people impoverished and traumatized. Those who refused 
to move to relocation sites were abused and at times were 
shot on sight. Even those who did move faced acute shortage 
of medicine and other necessities in the relocation camps. 

Since 1988, the regime has employed a tactic of territorial 


control to consolidate its power. The military junta, or State 
Peace and Development Council (sppc), changed the name 
of the country from Burma to Myanmar in 1989 (however, 
many activists and international news agencies refuse to ac- 
cept the junta’s self-imposed authority to change the coun- 
try’s name). The Burmese army (or Tatmadaw) has rapidly 
expanded to become the largest in Southeast Asia, and in the 
late '8os and early '9os the Burmese army gained control over 
most of the Thai-Burma border areas. For armed groups, the 
taxation of cross-border trade was their main form of income. 
The loss of the control of borders not only meant the loss of 
territory, but was a significant blow to the armed resistance 
movement's ability to raise funds. 

It is now widely accepted within the armed resistance 
movement that violence will not resolve all issues. Armed 
groups among the ethnic nationalities started using violence 
because they felt they couldn’t resolve the situation through 
peaceful methods. The tactics of Burma’s armed resistance 
movement were never based on a strategy of overpower- 
ing the Burmese army and taking control. Instead, Burma’s 
armed resistance movement see themselves as defending 
their land and people from the State’s control and oppression. 

There is also a very powerful movement in Burma that 
is trying to achieve change without violence. This non-vio- 
lent movement encompasses a very significant portion of the 
population and also exists outside of Burma's national bor- 
ders. Mass protests in 1988 calling for change provided the 
populace an outlet to express their anger and frustration at 
the military dictatorship. The sheer size of the protest and the 
fact that participants came from all walks of life — students, 
monks, government officials and soldiers — only further com- 
pounded their calls for change. These protests demonstrated 
the will of the people for change in a non-violent manner. 

Since then the people of Burma have held numerous pro- 
tests, whether it is for the release of political prisoners, a 
transition to democracy, or just for action against the worsen- 
ing economic conditions within the country. Protests, big or 
small, have become an integral part of Burma’s non-violent 
resistance movement. 

In the years following the 1988 protests, Aung San Suu 
Kyi became the face of non-violent resistance in Burma 
and led the National League for Democracy to victory in the 
1990 election. Aung San Suu Kyi has served two terms under 
house arrest (she is currently under house arrest for the third 
time) and has been imprisoned for over eleven years in total. 
Throughout her time under house arrest, and the periods be- 
tween her incarcerations, Aung San Suu Kyi has maintained 
her calls for dialogue with the generals and that the solution 
to Burma's political situation can be found through a non-vi- 
olent means. She is viewed as such a thorn in the side of the 





generals that they refuse to refer to her 
by name, but rather as “the Lady.” 

While Aung San Suu Kyi is the most 
internationally recognizable form of 
resistance to the Burmese military jun- 
ta — she is the only Nobel Peace Prize 
laureate in the world to be incarcer- 
ated - there are also other groups and 
individuals carrying out a variety of 
non-violent resistance activities within 
and outside of Burma. One ofthe most 
popular forms is the information war- 
fare against the junta's propaganda. 
This began at the grassroots level with 
villagers documenting their lives and 
then spreading this information around 
Burma and throughout the world. By re- 
cording their struggle, it enables people 
to fully understand what is happening 
on the ground. 


not have the objective of undermining 
the system. Others believe the oppo- 
site. But one’s actions, whether they are 
organized or not, or have the objective 
of undermining the system, should be 
considered resistance and need to be 
acknowledged as such. Unconscious re- 
sistance is still resistance. 

In areas of active armed conflict, af- 
ter decades of military attacks and of- 
fensives, villagers have developed a 
number of coping strategies that aim 
to minimize the impact of the army's 
violence and abuse. Villagers monitor 
troop movements through a number 
of different channels, including dis- 
placed villagers passing through their 
area, pre-established communication 
networks among local communities 
(for example regularly meeting with 


Every day people in Burma stand in front of a 
metaphorical tank with their arms raised: some days 
they stop the tank, and others they are run over, 


In addition to the information war- 
fare, there are constant lobbying and 
advocacy efforts occurring around the 
world for Burma. Last year the United 
Nations Security Council (UNsc) held 
two informal briefings on Burma and 
put Burma on the formal agenda. While 
the increased involvement of the UNSC 
in Burma’s affairs is a result of numer- 
ous contributing factors, lobbying and 
advocacy played an important part. 

But it is the villagers themselves who 
play a significant and primary role in re- 
sisting oppression. Some of their tactics 
are conscious and others are very much 
unconscious. Those that perform un- 
conscious acts of resistance do not usu- 
ally acknowledge their impact. Instead 
they often see them merely as a means 
of survival. Some argue that uncon- 
scious resistance is not real resistance, 
because it is not organized and does 


flattened and killed. 


members of different communities to 
share information), civilian security 
guards and opposition troops. These 
early warning systems enable villagers 
to prepare and flee before troops arrive, 
avoiding the threat of violence and hu- 
man rights abuses. 

In addition to early warning sys- 
tems, villagers also establish a number 
of household risk management prac- 
tices that include: hiding food supplies 
and crops, preparing an emergency 
evacuation procedure, moving location, 
working at night to avoid detection 
and paying fines and complying with 
forced labor orders. Level risk manage- 
ment plans have also been established, 
in which the community works togeth- 
erand pool their resources in order to 
avoid the junta's troops. 

The non-violent tactics employed 
by the people have become the big- 


gest threat to junta's local and regional 
power. The sPDC has come to realize 
that if they want to gain control over the 
entire area and population, they need 

to attack the villagers, not the armed 
groups. Ever since the sppc managed 
to gain control over most of the border 
areas, it is no longer armed groups that 
are seen as the strongest form of resis- 
tance to the junta, but the people. By de- 
fying forced relocation orders, bribing 
officials to avoid forced labor quotas 
and fleeing to the jungle rather than be- 
ing controlled, the villagers are staging 
their own resistance movement. 

One Karen human rights activist 
said, “in the past people saw themselves 
as ordinary villagers who needed the 
KNU (the Karen National Union) to re- 
sist the military government - now vil- 
lagers see that they are responsible for 
resisting the regime and that they don’t 
have to be a soldier to offer resistance.” 

One of the most powerful images 
for the Burmese resistance is that of the 
student standing in front ofa tank in 
Tiananmen Square in 1988. The knowl- 
edge that a person can stop a tank has 
become an iconic image ofthe twen- 
tieth century and an inspiration. Every 
single day people in Burma stand in 
front ofa metaphorical tank with their 
arms raised: some days they stop the 
tank, and others they are run over, flat- 
tened and killed. However the next day, 
another person is standing waiting to 
stop another metaphorical tank. Their 
resistance is powerful and it now over- 
shadows the fire of guns, mortars and 
landmines. Itis a resistance in people's 
hearts and minds, which is something 
that will continue even when the body 
is broken. 





Zetty Brake is the research and publication 
coordinator for Burma Issues <www.bur- 
maissues.org>, a non-profit organization 
working to empower grassroots communi- 
ties in Burma. A version of this article origi- 
nally appeared in Burma Issues. 


Ri Castro, acting President of Cuba and brother 
of Fidel, gave a speech in July commemorating 
the beginning of the Cuban Revolution that involved 
uncharacteristically forthright criticism of his coun- 
try’s own failings. "Structural and conceptual changes 
will have to be introduced" to raise productivity, Raúl 
said, and he called the centralized system for produc- 
ing milk “absurd.” He also called for more foreign 
investment, invited America’s next president to “talk 
ina civilized manner” to Cuba and said Cuba would 
have to turn to foreign investment, which has pro- 
voked some speculation that its on the way to shifting 
toward the Chinese model — opening up the econo- 

my while maintaining political control. The first sec- 
tor to feel the change looks to be agriculture. As it 
stands, once co-operative farms and small producers 
have met their state quota they are free to sell every- 
thing else they grow in the market, a concession to the 





market which came into being during the economi- 
cally dangerous period after the Soviet Union col- 
lapsed. While the state produce shops are half empty, 
there is no shortage in the farmers markets, which 
reportedly provides 9o percent of the country's pro- 
duce. The problem is that it’s expensive — two man- 
gos, four green peppers, and a pound of cucumbers 
cost roughly three days wages (which, with access to 
hard currency, would equate to $3). Fidel, now playing 
something like the role of elder statesmen, seemed to 
hint that it was more a question of revolutionary dedi- 
cation and remarked, “The standard of living can be 
improved by raising knowledge, self-esteem and dig- 
nity of the people. It will be enough to reduce waste 
and the economy will grow.” Fidel may not be the 
principle author of policy these days, but the big deci- 
sions still likely need his approval. 

— Gerald Toth 





ith a homicide rate six times that of the 
United States, Belize and the Mosquito 
Coast are experiencing a serious and long- 
term increase in crime. With only 70,000 citizens, Belize 
City’s killings rival much larger cities and have vaulted 
the country near the top of studies measuring homicide 
and violent crime rates around the world 
“We are living in very dangerous times,” said 
Belizean Prime Minister Said Musa. 
Hurricanes, pirates, slavery and colonial “benign 
neglect" molded Belize — considered a backwater by 
the Spanish and used as a source of logwood (for dye) 
Christened British Honduras in 1871, it's been indepen- 
dent since 1981. Poor but proud, multiracial and mul- 
tilingual, it's said Belize City is built on loose corals, 
logwood chips and rum bottles. Spanish, Creole (Patua) 

















and English mix like ron, coco and ice. The gorgeous is- 
lands, reefs and Mayan ruins bring tourism, “baldheads” 
or gringos and cruise ships. The population of 300,000 
is outstripping educational and economic opportuni- 
ty, and gangs grow as unemployment hovers around 25 
percent. There is no speed limit on land or sea. 

In the late 1980s, South Americans began arriving 
in “go-fast” boats, which reach 100 mph and are nearly 
undetectable by radar. Crack cocaine replace marijuana 
and violence ratchets up as local spliff smokers become 
"sprungheads." The us Coast Guard snag metric tonne- 
sized, $220-million coke shipments in what becomes 
the hemisphere’s biggest drug transshipment site, while 
the Belizean government earmarks a mere $1.6 million 
for police. The coincidence of the country’s lawlessness, 
underemployment and corruption with powerful, 








monied drug runners is deadly. The “gringo problem” 
in Belize affects Central American coastal peoples, 
like the Miskito of Nicaragua, Garifuna of Guatemala 
and blacks in Limón, Costa Rica. 

Fast forward to August 28, 2000. Ona six-month 
trip through the region, my café con leche friend 
Janeen and I go to the Sunset View disco in Caye 
Caulker to hear dancehall deejays. We have Belikin 
beers and watch eyes burn in the packed, throbbing 
venue. My instincts say “danger,” but I tune out my 
gut and tune in beer and the sound system. We stum- 
ble home, collapse in our $10 per night room at the 
Mira Mar and are awakened the next morning by a 
strange, shared dread. We were doubly lucky: some- 
one reached in through our open window and stole 
$90 from Janeen, but left her passport. Five minutes 
later we stand rubbing our eyes on the beachfront 
road, 50 feet from our room, gawking at an unmis- 
takeable, five-foot-wide brown stain in the blinding, 
sun-drenched sand. 

Before getting on his police-issue golf cart, a Caye 
Caulker policeman insists it’s the only homicide in the 
island’s history. Locals say it was a triple homicide, 
“gang violence.” A local newspaper says “Yellowman” 
and “Dar Dar" didn't pay the disco's cover charge, 
threw a bottle, were chased, killed Adolfo Cruz ina 
knife fight that wounded three. 

A Florida-based resort company, Bluegreen, ad- 
vertises a package cruise in Belize called “Murder 
Mystery: A Cruise to Die For.” It’s “an unforgettable . 
T + adventure" in which “murder and mayhem will lurk 
all around, and even involve you!” If you travel like a 
local, using bus and water taxi instead of using cruise 
ships, commercial flights and “all-inclusive” resorts, 
you will live a truth stranger than this fiction. For 
most non-natives, though, the country is out of sight 
and out of mind. Belize jolted us media last year when 
Julia Minard, daughter of a Forbes editor, was killed. 

Like the tiny Belizean Defence Force or US Coast 
Guard cutters — still no match for Colombian go-fast 
boats — newspapers can’t catch up. Foreign academ- 
ics prefer the Maya or marine biology to studying 
Belize’s only prison or its underpaid, corrupt police 
and judiciary. One group, known for over-the-top 
sexuality and sizzling riddems, spins unwhitewashed 
truth. Echoing Jamaica, where deejays have long been 
a source of information and commentary, dancehall 
reggae "rings the alarm," in the words of Tenor Saw. 


A Florida-based 
resort company, 
advertises a package 


cruise in Belize 
called ^Murder 


Mystery: A 
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unforgettable . . . 
adventure” in which 
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will lurk all around, 
and even involve you!” 


In Belize City, the real truth is inside the (bootlegged) 
deejay mix tape store. 

“Murderer! Blood is on your shoulder/ Kill I to- 
day you cannot kill I tomorrow,” chants Buju Banton, 
real name Mark Anthony Myrie, who lost a friend and 
deejay named Panhead in one of Jamaica’s murders. 
The lyrics refer to the “I and I" of Rastafarianism, and 
draw upon Africa's oral tradition, still using drums 
and tongues to communicate. In the 1980s, Belize 
was the fourth-largest pot exporter in the world. The 
us Drug Enforcement Administration, in partnership 
with the Belizean government, eradicated hundreds of 
thousands of marijuana plants — by hand, as Belize re- 
fused spraying. Crack filled the gap, as dealers “front- 
ed” product to locals, who got hooked. Dancehall 
stars Bushman and Sizzla, like Marley and Tosh, call 
ganja “the healing of the nation.” Cocaine, Rastas say, 
is a Babylon ‘ting. Now it's a Belize ‘ting, too. 

On Nicaragua’s radiant Little Corn Island, half- 
way to the Colombian island of San Andrés, El Caribe, 
local children walk the circumference of the island 
at dawn. They’re keeping a sharp eye out for ship- 
ments of drugs dumped by a go-fast boat, or lost dur- 
ing a “wet drop.” Locals say when a shipment washes 
ashore, the finder takes a couple pounds of weed — 
and sells the rest back ata fraction of value. Locals get 
cheap ganja, the dealers take their wares north, and 
the Corn Islands have no crime to speak of. 

—Thacher Schmid 





Even if you spend your whole life combatting the forces of capitalism, 
you still might wind up ona t-shirt sold in a store owned by the Gap. 








majority of 
Americans 
are against 
the War 

in Iraq, 
Democrats 
have taken 


over Congress, 
and Karl Rove 

has resigned. 

Yet the anti-war 
movement is ina 
slump. American 


progressives remain 





despondent. 


College campuses are quiet. 
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by ASTRA TAYLOR | 


Since we're accustomed to thinking ofyoung people and students as 
the shock troops of social change, explaining youthful inertia has be- 
come a national preoccupation (sadly, we expect inaction from the 
middle aged). Many point to the absence of a draft as a motivating fac- 
tor. Others cite the lack of contemporary examples of successfull col- 
lective action to inspire faith in the efficacy of protest. But more often 
than not, the problem is conceived as cultural. The emerging genera- 
tion, of which I am part, is post-Watergate, post-Monica Lewinsky, 
and weaned on irony and satire. We expect the government to deceive 
us and are hardly surprised, let alone outraged, when these expec- 
tations are met. Others argue that young people aren’t particularly 
self-absorbed or apathetic; they’re overworked and indebted. Toda 
twenty- and thirty-somethings are so busy struggling to make ends 
meet, they simply don’t have time to take to the streets. 





The latter theory has gained traction with the re- 
cent publication of three thoughtfully argued books: 
Tamara Straut's Strapped, Anya Kamenetz’s Generation 
Debt, and Daniel Brook’s The Trap (subtitled Selling Out 
to Stay Afloat in Winner-Take-All America). Compared to 
our parents at the same age, these authors contend, 
we're working longer hours for less money, reduced 
job security, slashed benefits and fewer social servic- 
es. Over the last four decades, opportunities for social 
mobility have declined dramatically, with wealth con- 
centrating to a degree not seen since the Gilded Age. 

In other words, it’s getting harder and harder to 
stay — let alone join — America’s crumbling middle 
class. Today's minimum wage is worth 30 percent 
less than it was in 1968. According to Draut, “if wages 
had kept pace with rising productivity between 1968 
and 2000, the average hourly wage would have been 
$24.56 in 2000, rather than $13.74." Instead - and 
particularly in fields with a social service component 
— salaries have failed to keep pace with inflation and 
benefits, like health insurance or retirement funds, 
are elusive rarities. Meanwhile the cost of living has 
skyrocketed. Between 1995 and 2002, median rents 
in urban centers like San Francisco, Boston and New 
York surged by 60 or 7o percent. A simple studio in 
these cities will set you back well over $1000 a month. 
Finally, a college degree, often regarded as the key to a 
middle class lifestyle, costs more than ever before. In 
the 1960s and 1970s, when many quality public univer- 
sities were free, Pell Grants covered nearly three-quar- 
ters of college tuition; today, the percentage has fallen 
to one-third. At the same time, tuition has outpaced 
inflation three times over since 1980. As a result, the 


tirement isn't even on the horizon. But are things that 
bad? Am I really so oppressed? Unlike 20 percent of 
the world's population, my basic necessities are cov- 
ered. I've got food, clothing, shelter, and then some. 
Tm typing this on a G4 titanium laptop. I have a cell- 
phone. I've traveled the world. Globally speaking, I’m 
completely spoiled. 

The fact is, even though young people today are 
making less, we're spending more. Between 1979 and 
1990, the spending of the average person working for 
minimum wage increased by 30 percent. Generation 
Y has an inordinate amount of buying power in the 
United States: $175.1 billion per year, much of which 
is wielded during the 20 plus hours a week they're on- 
line. And supposedly we have no time for activism? 

It makes sense that in a society where young peo- 
ple carry supersized debt, they expecta supersized 
lifestyle. Though generally inhabited by fewer people, 
the typical new American home is 40 percent larger 
than it was 25 years ago. The same period has seen 
the quadrupling of retail space per capita, which says 
something profound about rates of consumption. 
Jumbo suvs, loaded with luxury options, make up 
half of all private vehicles on the road. We take plea- 
sure and vacation travel for granted. Air conditioning 
in dorm rooms, a smorgasbord of dining options, ex- 
travagant fitness centers to work off those extra calo- 
ries — all amenities unimaginable back when college 
was cheap. 

Since the mid-1970s, when experts starting keep- 
ing track, Americans’ definition of the “good life” has 
become increasingly materialistic. Over the years, the 
good life has become more likely to include a home, 


For now, our single biggest luxury, our 


salient self-in ulgence, is acquiescence. 


average American student leaves a four-year college 
with over $20,000 in educational debt; a graduate de- 
gree means $45,000. 

As a member of “generation debt,” I know these 
frustrations firsthand. It’s hard to feel footloose when 
your owe $40,000 in student loans and haven’t even 
started chipping away at the interest. I've had to swal- 
low my pride and move back in with Mom and Dad 
when housing costs were too much to cover. I haven’t 
had health insurance in eight years and saving for re- 


a vacation home, a car, a second car, a color TV, a sec- 
ond color TV, travel abroad, designer clothes, a pool, 
a job that pays more than average, lots of money, and 
so on. Immaterial responses — a happy marriage, chil- 
dren, interesting work, and a job that contributes to 
the welfare of society — have either flat-lined or be- 
come less popular over the years. The results of an an- 
nual UCLA survey powerfully convey this acute change 
in values. Back in 1967, 86 percent of college fresh- 
man felt that "developing a meaningful philosophy of 


life” was an important goal; since then the number 
has withered to 45 percent. 

And it’s not that people simply want more than 
they used to; they also claim to need more. A recent 
study conducted by the Pew Research Center reveals 
that the list of things “we can’t live without” has 
grown steadily since 1973. Many things Americans 
currently consider necessities didn’t even exist a 
generation ago. Cell phones weren't on the survey in 
1996, but are now considered essential by 57 percent 
of respondents between the ages of 18 and 29 (eight 
percent of the same group considers their iPod to be 
a necessity, not a luxury). In only ten years, the per- 
centage of adults who consider a microwave oven 
a necessity has more than doubled, to 68 percent. 
Home air conditioning has climbed from 51 percent 
to 70 percent in necessity status, and the position of 
clothes dryers ascended 2o points as well. It's also 
worth noting that, according to Pew, "the more in- 
come a person has, the more likely he or she is to 
view goods and gadgets as necessities rather than 
luxuries." The richer you are, in other words, the 
more you need. 

As economist Juliet Schor has explained, con- 
sumer satisfaction and dissatisfaction "depend less 
on whata person has in an absolute sense than on 
socially formed aspirations and expectations." That 
is to say, even the objectively upper-class can believe 
themselves beleaguered because they're ogling opu- 
lent plutocrats. Take a recent article in the New York 
Times pitying “millionaires who don’t feel rich” in 
Silicon Valley. “Everyone around here looks at the 
people above them,” complains a tycoon of sub- 
stantial means. "You're nobody here at $10 mil- 
lion.” Today’s citizens aren’t “keeping up with the 
Joneses,” they're keeping up with the ultra-affluent, 
an unrelentingly upwardly mobile target that shapes 
the hopes and dreams of everyone below them. 

Thus it’s no surprise that young people's ex- 
pectations have bloated over the years. In 1967, 

45 percent of college freshman reported that be- 

ing well-off financially was important; by 2004 the 
number ballooned to 74 percent. Critics take this as 
conclusive proof of Generation Y's insatiable mate- 
rialism, while more sympathetic observers point out 
that such an attitude is simply a practical response 
to ever-mounting economic pressures. Young peo- 
ple aren't greedier than their predecessors, argue 
Draut, Kamenetz and Brook, they simply need more 
money to make ends meet; which is why they have 


to work so much; which is why they have no time to 
spare; which at least partly accounts for the paltry 
state of progressive politics in the us. 

The problem is, social movements have long 
been made by people far worse off than our indebt- 
ed generation, a fact driven home on a recent trip to 
Tijuana, Mexico. I meta group of women, many in 
their mid-20s and most with children, employed by 
the foreign-owned factories along the border. They 
work 60 hours a week assembling televisions and 
other widgets for American consumers, often for as 
little as six dollars a day. They live in small shacks 
made of scrap wood, recycled pallets and old tires. 
Their homes lack running water. These women have 
no money and no free time, yet they have organized 
themselves into a collective and are effectively advo- 
cating for environmental justice in their community. 
Returning to the Us from Tijuana, it was as though 
Icould suddenly see clearly: our “necessities” ap- 
peared to me as what they really are — luxuries. 

Ihave no doubt there is an element of social con- 
trol built into the massive educational debt imposed 
on young Americans today, but I also believe the eco- 
nomic hardship we're experiencing hardly gets us 
off the hook. Social change requires sacrifice — and 
imagination. Among other things, we need to re- 
evaluate the supposed “necessity” of higher educa- 
tion (especially people interested in the humanities, 
the arts, and political change, who may find the for- 
tune they spend on tuition could be more fruitfully 
invested elsewhere), redefine the “good life,” figure 
out creative ways to share costs by reinvigorating 
old ideas (housing, food and vehicle co-ops come to 
mind), and devote at least some of those hours frit- 
tered away online to action. 

For now, our single biggest luxury, our salient 
self-indulgence, is acquiescence. But by choosing to 
chase wealth over everything else, we ultimately sell 
ourselves short. Being part of a movement can pro- 
vide a sense connection, purpose, and consequence 
more gratifying and lasting than the pleasure of any 
over-priced trinket. But until we realize this sort of 
meaning can't be purchased at the mall, the streets 
are likely to remain deserted. 





Astra Taylor is a uriter and filmmaker. She directed 
Zizek! (2005) and her first book, Shadow of the Sixties, 
is forthcoming from the New Press. 








M NO ACTION HERO 


by Zoe BLUNT 





ness and peering at the platform 60 feet above. Ingmar 
is encouraging me to get up there. The press confer- 
ence is supposed to start in 45 minutes and we need to get 
into position. Ingmar’s fully informed about my slight- 
ly spastic condition and I can tell he’s not sure if I can still 
do this. I give him a thumbs up and start up the rope. 

By the time the camera crews arrive, we're both up on 
the platform with our feet dangling down. The cameras fo- 
cus in as Ingmar rappels down the rope. I stay up in the 
tree. Someone from the Victoria television station comes 
over with a microphone and battery pack and attaches them 
to the end of the rope. I haul the rope up and clip the mike 
to my coat collar. The reporter calls her questions up to me 
and I shout back down at her, forgetting about the mike. 

The reporters and cameras finally leave and I'm alone up 
in the tree. The platform is a pair of four-by-eight-foot ply- 
wood sheets reinforced with two-by-fours. It looks like a raft 
on the open ocean. Ropes and rigging are everywhere and the 
white tarps billow in the wind like sails. The plywood planks 
are not quite level and they creak and sway as I move around. 

It’s a two-room platform: one plank is the bedroom, 
with a tiny tent nailed to it. The other serves as the liv- 
ing room (a folding chair) and kitchen (a camp stove and a 
pot). The bathroom is a bucket hanging below the tree-sit. 
Everything is lashed down or clipped in, but things fall over- 
board anyway: two pens, my lighter, the lid to my thermos. 

I'm tied to the tree on a ten-foot leash tethered to my har- 
ness that stays on every moment, even when I’m sleeping. The 
thing wraps itself around my legs every time I turn around and 
threatens to knock small untethered objects off the platform. 

I'm afraid of falling. Everyone is; people are hard- 
wired that way. Even though I have total confidence in 
the platform and the safety line, that giddy feeling comes 
and goes, especially when I’m moving around close to 
the edge or getting ready to descend down the rope. 

There’s a constant wind up here and the roar of traffic is 
louder. Through the trees to the south I can just make outa 
bare knoll and the entrance to the Langford Cave, a 40-me- 
ter-long karst cavity that draws cavers from all over the region. 


I "m standing at the base of the tree leaning back on my har- 





The Songhees First Nation named this place Spaet 
Mountain. The city of Langford calls it Skirt Mountain. 

‘The developer has re-named it Bear Mountain to go along 
with the marketing of their resort and property sales. 

A pileated woodpecker flies into the grove of dead 
snags next to the platform and lands on a trunk at 
eye level. It hammers away at the wood for a few mo- 
ments and then swoops over the trail and up a rot- 
ten stump. A hummingbird zips by, flashing green. 

The forest floor is carpeted with trillium and lilies. 

As night falls, the traffic dies down and the frogs start 
up. The tree sways slightly in the wind and the thrushes sing 
their evening songs. I crawl into the tiny tent and curl up in 
my sleeping bag, tugging at the tether every time I turn over. 
Waking up in the middle of the night, I hear an owl hooting. 

‘Thursday morning I wake up with the sun shining 
through the trees and a winter wren scolding me nearby. I 
crawl out of my cocoon, bleary-eyed, and go through the rou- 
tine of making a pot of tea, taking a shit in the bucket, roll- 
ing a cigarette and surveying the forest. I feel wonderful. 

People come to visit: local supporters, more journalists, 
and curious neighbors. Food donations are piling up under 
a tarp Ingmar tied up for a base camp. The food has to be 
dealt with because there are raccoons (and possibly bears) in 
the area, so I haul it up to the platform and make a space in 
a gear bag for cans of soup, noodles, oatmeal and cookies. 

Cheryl Bryce, the lands manager for the Songhees First 
Nation, stops by to lend her support and videotape the tree- 
sit. She's disturbed that some members of the band coun- 
cil are supporting the development rather than voting to 
protect the environmental values of their traditional terri- 
tory. I come down the rope and we chat for half-an-hour. 

The clouds gather and an icy wind picks up. I 
go to bed early, snuggled down in the bottom of 
the sleeping bag with an extra fleece blanket. 

Friday dawns with threatening clouds. Then a threat- 
ening little man with a mustache: the lands manager for 
the British Columbia Provincial Capitol Commission. 

He's been sent to determine whether I’m on cc land, 
and to grumble at me about the commission’s liabili- 

ty if someone gets hurt and sues them. I promise I won’t 
hurt anybody and I won't sue anybody. He suggests if 

I'm trespassing, he may get the police involved. I in- 

vite him to the salmon barbecue scheduled for later to- 
night. He studies me for a minute without responding and 
then marches off into the forest with his maps in hand. 

I don’t know if he'll call the police, but even if they 
show up, they won't be able to arrest me because I’m 60 


feet up in a tree. The RCMP in Vancouver has a special 
climbing team for these kinds of situations, but it takes 
a few days to assemble. I contemplate the legal implica- 
tions of criminal trespass charges and court injunctions. 

Later: I’m bored, so I use my borrowed cell phone to 
call the developers’ head office. Bear Mountain Resort 
and Bear Mountain Properties are the forces behind 
this project and I figure it’s only polite to introduce my- 
self. But it seems no one is available on this Friday after- 
noon, not even a receptionist, so I leave a cheery message 
in the general mailbox describing the wildlife in the 
area and inviting them all to the salmon barbecue. 

The rain holds off, miraculously. At dinnertime, three 
dozen tree-huggers are gathered around a small campfire de- 
vouring barbecued salmon, roasted wieners, mashed pota- 
toes, and bags of fruit and cookies. Mary Vickers, a Heiltsuk 
Nation woman from Bella Bella, brought the salmon, and 
she gets us all to join hands while she says a prayer to the 
spirits and the ancestors to bless our work here. Ingmar 
stands up on a stump and lays out the plan: seven peo- 
ple are needed to take charge of the tree-sit for one day a 
week. Each person would either sit in the tree for 24 hours 
or find another person to do it. He'll provide the training. 

By Saturday, I’m thoroughly weary of the tiny platform, 
the harness and the shit bucket. My legs and arms are shaky 
from climbing up and down the rope. I’m longing for a hot 
shower and a soft bed. But still I sit for hours mesmerized, 
staring out into the forest, listening to the birds and feel- 
ing my senses expand to the limit of hearing and vision. 

On Sunday morning, the relief shift arrives. Keith lives 
nearby and he has no idea how to climb a tree, but he’s will- 
ing to learn and Ingmar’s willing to teach him. I rappel down 
for the last time. My man Dan is there to give me a ride home. 

I don’t want folks to get the idea that I'm some kind of ac- 
tion hero. I’m retired from all that now. This was just a one- 
time special event — more of a vacation than an action; more 
ofa cameo than a comeback. I joked with the folks watch- 
ing me climb that I’m living proof: almost anyone can do this 
shit. And it's true — the biggest obstacle is conquering the 
fear of falling, the fear of failing, the fear of powerlessness. 
‘The campaign is just now beginning, but folks are digging in 
for the long haul. Cheers to the Spaet Mountain defenders! 
Zoe Blunt writes for Counterpunch, Common Ground, Earth 
First! Journal and Guerrilla News Network. She is a dedi- 
cated eco-justice campaigner based in British Columbia, and 
works with the Kwaguilth First Nation, Wild Earth, and 
the Bear Mountain Tree Sit. <treesit.blogspot.com> 





The Modern Adventure 
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THE ONLY POSSIBLE ADVENTURE. 


Hundreds of cars crawling along a freeway, commuters funneled 
into giant people-moving machines, a close-packed crowd with no- 
where left to go — everyday scenes in a society noteworthy for the 
tedium it imposes on its members. A new short video from Adbusters 


offers a dissection of modern life, using a Situationist slogan that first. 
appeared as graffiti scrawl in 1960s Paris. In the 4o years since, things 
have hardly improved. 

Watch it, download it, and help it spread at adbusters.org. 
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by LUKE JACKSON 


he ideas swarmed around his head like 
angry bees. His writing hand was cramped 
from the pages he had scrawled, trying to 
capture them all before they dissipated. He 
had at last propounded a solid theoreti- 
cal framework that built upon the work of 
Martin Heidegger, but that also revealed 
several flaws he had found in the great 
philosopher's work: precisely, he had rejected the mind-body 
duality, as Heidegger had, but managed to avoid some of the 
reductionism inherent in the concept of Being-in-the-world. 
He had also greatly developed Heidegger's ontology beyond 
the ontological-ontic distinction. 

His wife Althea had left him earlier that afternoon. It was 
probably best this way. She hadn't understood the impor- 
tance ofthe work. 

“You're spending all day writing God-knows-what," she 
had said to him when he had been taking notes on his new 
ontology. Just like her, to follow the social ritual of divine 
referents when she was a nonbeliever. Lately her voice had 
become a shrill background noise to him, a distraction. He 
tried not to look at her pale face, lined with worry and discon- 
tent, peering out from short black hair. 

“This work is extremely important, you have no idea,” he 
had said, putting his notepad to one side and running his 
hands through his long hair. 

“More important than me,” she had said, and he was 
forced to silently acknowledge that it was true. She was but 
one person; his work was all-encompassing. “A book that no 
publisher in its right mind would publish,” she said, trying 
to cut him. 

“Perhaps,” he said, scratching his weeks-long growth 
of beard. “Most people think that philosophy is in its death 
throes, or has died. Postmodernism claims that everything 


is in the language and the subjectivity of the reader. That's 
why this book is so important! I'm framing a completely new 
philosophical model, improving upon the masters . . .” 

“I hope that, on some level, you realize that you've lost it,” 
she had said, carrying her battered duffel bag in one hand as 
she slammed the door on him. 

Now he was putting the final touches on the preface to his 
treatise, Towards a New Ontology: 


“Thus, we see the end result of the ‘new’ phi- 
losophies. First it was necessary to displace the 
theological systems that weighed so heavily on the 
human mind, ably performed by Schopenhauer and 
Nietzsche. Martin Heidegger started the work of de- 
veloping a new ontological model, outlining the path 
of Being from being ‘thrown’ into the world through 
its inevitable Being-towards-death, but his work was 
unfortunately tainted by associations with Nazism. 
Now most see philosophy as fractured and dead, torn 
between the primitive pragmatisms of Rorty and the 
Americans and the abstract language-obsessed mod- 
els perfected by the French. Modern philosophy has 
burned itself in effigy.” 

“This need not be the case. Indeed, everyone lives 
according to a philosophical model, usually obtained 
from the dominant culture. We all know that the US 
values individualism and materialism, What I am 
proposing is a new way, a new ontology.” 


He kicked back in his chair and reread what he had writ- 
ten, then went out onto his rickety iron balcony to smoke 
an American Spirit. The New Orleans night was black with 
swampy murk, cut sporadically by the headlights from traffic 
below. He inhaled deeply and watched the smoke curl up 
around his nose and eyes, feeling his head aflame. A twinge 
of self-loathing mixed with the nicotine rush — Althea had 
him well-trained, and he had been hiding butts for months. 
No more. 

He stared at the burning embers of the cigarette, think- 
ing how distinctly American it was to steal the herbs natives 
smoked in peace ceremonies, then intensify and mass-pro- 
duce them into a powerfully addictive and carcinogenic drug. 
Strangely, when things were pared down into their absolute 
essence, they lost all authentic meaning. Plato was wrong, 
and the indigenous people who had refused to have their 
photographs taken were right; somehow, they had seen the 
soulless future of reality television and Las Vegas simulacra. 


It was absurd, how Althea had left him. He was propound- 
ing a radical alteration in human consciousness. She was 
consumed with bills, paychecks, the trivial epiphenomena 
of capitalist existence. How could she fail to realize that her 
concerns were only mental constructs enforced by the domi- 
nant ideology? 

He pushed his cigarette out in the overflowing ceramic 
Mickey Mouse ashtray and dreamed of Chapter One. 


rk 


The catacomb of empty tile corridors stretched out from him. 
in all directions, the fluorescent lights dimmed to dull or- 
ange strips to preserve electricity. His mop made a squishing 
sound as he drove it back and forth across the floor, leaving 
a sudsy brown trail. His muted and blurred shadow mirrored 
his struggles underneath him, as if it could escape from its 
underworld through the perfection of its imitation. 

As his arms repeated the endless left-right swishing 
stroke, surrounded by the hums of the computer banks, he 
thought of Althea. He had met his wife in an Eastern philoso- 
phy seminar, during his brief phase of fascination, when the 
illogic of it had seemed an inscrutable mystery rather than a 
collection of non sequiturs. She had talked so eloquently and 
passionately about Eastern thought, unconstrained by the 
Aristotelian logic systems inherited by the West. He had been 
enrapt by her voice, and had surprised himself when he had 
asked her out for coffee — even more surprised when she had 
said yes, and had found his company bearable. 

That was all before he had been laughed out of the pro- 
gram by those slaves and sycophants, so content to interpret 
and reinterpret the masters without producing anything new. 
He had been powerfully moved, and wounded, by philosophy: 
by Schopenhauer's dark visions of a godless world ruled by 
will, by Nietzsche's development on this theme, his expo- 
sure of the mental chains that enslaved men, an exposure of 
mediocrity and mendacity. Finally Heidegger — the last true — 
philosopher of Being to alter his consciousness and vision of 
the world. 

The other graduate students had only memorized and 
regurgitated tenets and theories, all completely unmoved 
and rational, pretending that their consciousnesses were that 
of the long-discredited Cartesian cogito. These “positivists” 
might as well have been memorizing for a OChem exam; they 
were no more than trained monkeys — what they did to the 
great philosophers every day was a disgrace and a travesty. 


‘That was all before his wife had abandoned philosophy 
completely, and entered the paralegal certificate program. 

To distract himself, he propped the mop in the doorjamb 
next to the main computer array. The graphs and formulae 
on the screens and the blinking lights were indecipherable to 
him, but he knew that the computers were searching the vast- 
ness of space for signs of extraterrestrial intelligence. 

He had seen the words in bold, three-dimensional letters 
in the marble lobby: The Institution for the Discovery of 
Intelligent Extraterrestrial Species. 

A nearby laser printer hummed as it added pages to its 
overflowing output tray. He picked up the paper and flipped 
through the gibberish, mirroring the contents of the screen 
before him: 


ASTHBRWTYYTJTYUEWRTQWERTHEJDFUAERTAE 
RGJNK% *&Q%$TWVSDFH RT YRETU TYU RWTYB 
WERRGVATRQRWETBVWERYBWRTBWRTYBTR 


He flipped through the pages, craving a smoke. Whenever 
he had an assignment in these science research laborato- 
ries, they were usually pretty strict about cigarettes on the 
graveyard shift. You couldn't smoke anywhere anymore — the 
tyranny of the majority, and all that. 

He stopped on a page: 


HIHIHIHIHIHIHIHIHIHIHIHIHIHIHIHIHIHIHIHIH 
IHIHIHIHIHIHIHIIHIHIHIHI 


The letters “H1” repeated for several pages before return- 
ing to gibberish again. 

These computers were supposed to know when a non- 
random sequence had been received. He was sure of that. 
And endless pages of “H1” certainly appeared non-random. 

He leaned over and started at the screen. It was just the 
same gibberish; the Ht sequence had ended. 

He tried typing a few keys, but the only result was an angry 
beep from the system while the string of gibberish on the 
monitor froze for a second. 

He sighed, folded up his extraterrestrial message, and put 
it in the pockets of his baggy blue work overalls. The next two 
floors still needed cleaning. 


£ £ + 


he next morning, he was back on his balcony. The traf- 
fic gleamed dully in the cold winter sun; bare tree limbs 
groped through fog, smog, whatever it was. He had been 


distracted from Chapter One by petty financial troubles: the 
beefy landlord, sweat stains dribbling down the sides of his 
buttoned shirt, had paid him an uncomfortable and subtly ag- 
gressive visit. The bills were stacking up, and he had no idea 
how to pay any of them. 

He fondled the crinkled pages of repetitive H1’s in his 
nicotine-stained fingers. For all he knew, these H1’s were the 
output of some diagnostic test, and had nothing to do with 
the English word. It was something that the scientists and 
the computers could understand, not an over-educated and 
under-skilled janitor like him. He had been stupid to think 
otherwise. 

He opened his fingers and let the wind take his alien 
greeting, now white doves fluttering over the dull metal cars. 
A hatchet-faced man in a sharkskin suit swatted at them, an- 
noyed, and briefly looked up. 

He quickly looked up, too, to avoid eye contact with the 
suit, and saw some strange tripartite orange balloon with 
smudged contours hanging in the foggy sky. 

He had no idea what it was, but it looked huge. It did not 
follow the linear path of an object through space, but seemed 
to swell, flutter, and diminish according to his own internal 
mental equilibrium. 

He gripped the wrought-iron railing until it pinched his 
yellow fingers and looked down. If the object did not obey the 
laws of physics, then it was not a creature of external reality 
but of his own mind. That much seemed certain. The actions 
of the people below conformed to this conclusion: the sharp- 
ie walked on, a few teens clutching skateboards snickered by 
the curb, the cars rolled on. 

All ignored the orange object. 

He stared at the orange thing, willing it to cease tor- 
menting him with its existence. The only result was that it 
assumed a frozen rigidity, its aspect becoming more definite 
with each passing moment. 

He did not want to make it more real. He went indoors, 
locked the windows and closed the blinds. 

This must be payback for taking those five tabs of acid at 
that horrible Grateful Dead concert 20 years ago. He wrapped 
a throw blanket around his head, lay down on the couch, and 
tried to conceptualize nothingness. 

The thing was still there. It had grown larger, until now its 
salmon glow took up a third of the sky, day and night. 

Nobody seemed to see what he saw. He implored people 
on the street to look up. They brushed by him, irritated. Some 
who looked up just shrugged and kept walking. A few looked 


lost or confused for a moment, but then muttered something 
about “strange weather phenomena.” 

The small black-and-white Tv on the dinner table never 
mentioned it. He couldn't even get local channels anymore, 
and the national 24-hour news channels were concerned 
only with electoral politics and the recent flare-up ofthe 
Palestinian-Israeli conflict. 

He Googled “orange smudge” and “orange balloon” on 
Althea’s ancient 486 laptop sitting on a dusty barstool in the 
corner. After searching through hundreds of pages regard- 
ing children’s parties or more distasteful links, he found 
something. 

“HAVE YOU SEEN IT?" was the title, with an animated 
graphic of the pulsing thing at the top. The graphic was clear- 
er than what he saw in the night sky outside his window, and 
looked more like some kind of swollen organ than a balloon. 

He skimmed the web page, run by some guy named Bob 
Savage, but what he read had few specifics. Some people 
could see it. Most could not. Nobody talked about it. The 
writer believed that there was some kind of mental block 
preventing most people from either seeing it, or, if they saw 
it, acknowledging its reality or its strangeness. The writer 
speculated that it was a recurrence of the Europeans’ first 
landing in America, where the wooden ships on the wa- 
ter were so alien to the native’s experience that the natives 
couldn’t even perceive them. 

Standard UFO conspiracy-theory stuff - if he hadn't seen 
the thing himself. 

The laptop abruptly froze. He cursed and banged on its 
touchpad and keyboard. He was about to do a hard shutdown 
by holding down the power button, when his screen went 
blank and began to fill with repeating text. 

“NONONONONONONONONONONONONONONON- 
ONONONO," it said. 
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He was sitting on the shrink's plush couch. He had finally 
taken Althea's suggestion — too late, too late. She stared at 
him like a curious bird, her eyes small and animated over her 
large nose. He knew how this was supposed to work: she was 
supposed to say general non sequiturs expressing curiosity, 
in order to drag him out and make him express himself. She 
would be quiet and noncommittal, but would eventually try 
to pressure him into conformist modes of socialization. The 
gaudy knickknacks scattered around the room, the crucifix 


prominently displayed, did not impress him with her scien- 
tific objectivity. 

He started to tell her his story, skimming through the 
uninteresting details of his childhood, the moves, his parents’ 
divorce. He told her how he was in the process of developing 
anew ontology that would revolutionize human society and 
interaction. Of course, she maintained her bland, open-but- 
distant demeanor throughout his monologue. 

“It appears that you've been living this isolated and intel- 
lectualized existence, dissociated from friends and family. 
You've kept a buffer between yourself and the world. This 
buffer may be comforting to you, but it also presents a severe 
obstacle to living a full, human life.” 

"Why do you think it is that you have built this buffer?” she 
finally asked. 

“I have sacrificed in order to pursue my work, but that is 
only because I find the work so important," he lied, not tell- 
ing her that he'd only completed a rough draft of the pref- 
ace. “Many great thinkers have isolated themselves in order 
to pursue their work. Would Nietzsche or Van Gogh create 
masterpieces if they became one of the herd and started pop- 
ping Prozac?" He remembered how the great Heidegger had 
attacked such reductive psychologism almost 100 years ago. 

“I see, the myth of isolated genius,” she said, scribbling 
in her notepad. She bit on the eraser tip of the pencil for a few 
moments. “I think it might be helpful if you discontinued the 
work temporarily, tried to reestablish ties with loved ones.” 

He remembered Althea, and did not want to. 

“Just look outside the window with me,” he said. 

The shrink choked for a few moments, nibbling warily on 
her pencil. 

“Just pull up the blinds and look through that window 
behind you,” he said, pointing, “Look at the goddamn thing 
out there.” He shivered. 

“Mr. Jackson, if you are suffering from hallucinations, 
you had best disclose that now. That is a symptom of schizo- 
phrenia, which will get no better unless treated. It’s a very 
serious matter..." 

He leaped up and strode towards her desk and the win- 
dow behind it. She flinched, as if he might strike her. 

He yanked the cord and the room became suffused with 
a malevolent crimson light- the thing growing into a visual 
manifestation of Hell. Part of it now had the aspect of a face: 
dull orbs had become deranged, seemingly blind eyes, and 
its metallic grille had become a ravenous open mouth. It 
mocked him and leered at him, pushing against the fabric of 


the sky towards him as if trying to break through. 

“Tell me what you see,” he muttered to her, looking down. 

She blinked in the new brightness. Her eyes seemed 
unfocused, looking inward, and he wondered if she was 
nearsighted. 

“I see,” she said. “Perhaps not hallucination, per se, but 
more of an agnosia, an inability to recognize familiar ob- 
jects . . .” She was talking to herself and scribbling some- 
thing down. 

“Why won’t you tell me what you see?” he asked softly. 

She finished scribbling and held out what appeared to be 
a prescription. 

“Mr, Jackson, you know that would be entirely 
inappropriate.” 

She was one of the worst headshrinkers he'd seen — he 
knew she wasn't allowed to get entangled in his world, but 
wasn’t she supposed to be a bit more slow and subtle with 
her diagnosis and medication? 

“Now you want me to take your drugs, make me insensate 
and manageable,” he spat at her in disgust. “Never, Nurse 
Ratchet,” he said, growing bolder. “Remember that: Never. 
My work is my life. My life is my work." 

"You are my concern, Luke, not your work," she replied. 

He opened the door and started walking, away from her 
office, before she could call in the white-clad goons. 
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He collapsed behind his apartment door, gasping for breath 
and locking the door, deadbolt and chain against the outside 
world. His apartment was a mess without Althea — cigarette 
butts carpeted the floor of the balcony, and half-rotted food 
was beginning to draw insects inside. 

He had tried to run the several miles back from the 
hospital, but his burning lungs and side had sent him a clear 
message that he was in no shape for it. Running was certainly 
an unpleasant reminder of his pale, pasty bulk and his shriv- 
eled, inefficient organs — the way of all flesh. The bustling 
city streets of cars, crowds and skyscrapers had weighed too 
heavily on him, and he felt his individual essence erased in 
the throng. He had eventually collapsed into a taxi, grate- 
ful for escape, happy to direct the resentful driver to his 
apartment. 

The shrink thought he was insane and suffering from 
some sort of mental impairment. He needed to speak with 


others who knew in order to avoid the self-contained heuris- 
tic loop of his own reasoning. 

He dialed the long-distance number he'd copied down 
from Bob Savage's website — somewhere in the gog area code, 
wherever that was. 

“Bob here,” said a gruff voice. 

“I saw your website, Bob,” he said, then paused for a mo- 
ment. “I’ve seen it too.” 

“Who's calling?" Bob snapped. 

“Dean Moriarty,” he lied. “Can you tell me what it is?” 

“Where are you calling from, Dean?” 

"That's not important. What is it?” he asked again. 

“A lark,” Bob said. “A joke. I thought it was obvious. Ever 
heard of Flying Spaghetti Monster, the Flat Earth Society? 
Same thing. The website’s already been taken down. 

“Forget about it,” Bob said. 

He clicked the phone back in its cradle. “Bob” had been 
compromised, and now his number went directly to some 
military psyops agent. Or worse: “Bob” had never existed, 
and the website was a lure to track down and catch people 
who could see it — people like him. 

The apartment wasn't safe anymore. He grabbed two of 
Heidegger's texts — Being and Time and Basic Writings — and 
made a beeline for the door. 

He left behind his just-begun magnum opus, Towards 
a New Ontology, now only a scattering of scrawls on yellow 
notebook paper. There would be no time to complete it now, 
his chance for immortality stolen from him. 

As he unlocked the front door, he saw a leftover bottle of 
‘73 Pinot Noir from the reception of his wedding. Althea. It 
sat dusty and neglected on the yellow refrigerator. He slipped 
it under his arm and closed the door behind him. 
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uke sat on a dilapidated park bench on the fringes of the 
French Quarter, where few tourists dared venture outside 

of Mardi Gras, and finished off the dregs of the Pinot Noir. 
The close, meandering streets were now softer and somehow 
warmer in the gathering twilight. Across the street, distort- 
ed acid jazz like a bad imitation of Miles Davis’ Bitches Brew 
squealed and thumped from one of those “edgy” dive bars 
with the horrid name Katrina’s. 

As the liquor worked through him, he rolled the empty 
wine bottle on the wooden bench in one hand and flipped 
through the pages of Heidegger's Being and Time with the 


other. In time of crisis, many turned to the Bible - how 
strange that they would all turn to that old and outdated tome, 
when there had been so many philosophical upheavals since 
it was written! Did they even know of the great philosophical 
framework that had been built up in the millennia since? In 
all of his studies, nobody had developed a theory of Dasein, 
or Being, to match that of Martin Heidegger. 

It was easier to ignore the thing now that his mind was 
consumed with the familiar dense prose of Heidegger. It was 
now only a distant fluttering in the corner of his right eye as 
he turned to the dog-eared page 269 and read an underlined 
passage: 


“Dasein, as constituted by disclosedness, is essentially 
in the truth. ‘There is’ truth only in so far as Dasein 

is and so long as Dasein is. Entities are uncovered 
only when Dasein is; and only as long as Dasein is, 
are they disclosed. Newton’s laws, the principle of 
contradiction, any truth whatever — these are true only 
as long as Dasein is. Before there was any Dasein, 
there was no truth; nor will there be any after Dasein 
is no more. For in such a case truth as disclosedness, 
uncovering, and uncoveredness, cannot be." 


Per Heidegger, truth was an uncovering wholly dependent 
on Dasein, the human Being. Truth was mediated through 
Dasein — and Luke was Dasein. Skipping ahead, he read: 


“To say that before Newton his laws were neither 

true nor false, cannot signify that before him there 
were no such entities as have been uncovered and 
pointed out by those laws. Through Newton the laws 
became true and with them, entities became acces- 
sible in themselves to Dasein. Once entities have been 
uncovered, they show themselves precisely as entities 
beforehand already were. Such uncovered is the kind 
of Being which belongs to ‘truth.’ 


This gave him pause. Newton was the catalyst for new 
truths which then uncovered entities which had always 
existed. Similarly, Luke had uncovered some malevolent un- 
known entity in the sky, which sought to invade and conquer 
his world. Now that it was uncovered, had it always existed? 

Was the “uncovering” of this maniacal sky daemon wholly 
his fault? Like Newton, had his singular Being operated as a 
channel for this manifestation? If this entity now always ex- 
isted, through his own doing, how could he possibly reverse 
its divine invasion? 


He looked up and it had become only a small orange dot 
in the distant sky. For all he knew, it could be Venus, not the 
maleficent entity that had harassed him for the past few days. 

He sensed that it was afraid of the power of Heidegger's 
thinking. Like a Rabbinical scholar, he returned to his close 
reading of the sacred texts: “Because the kind of Being that 
is essential to truth is of the character of Dasein, all truth is 
relative to Dasein’s Being.” 

Itseemed he could destroy his Dasein and therefore 
destroy the truth of the entity, returning it to concealment. To 
his knowledge, nobody else was capable of truly seeing it, so 
his passage would return it to covering. The situation was dif- 
ferent from that of Newton, who had published and popular- 
ized his findings to others and thereby sacrificed his power of 
concealing and unconcealing. 

He remembered the words of Holderlin: “But where dan- 
ger is, grows the saving power also.” 

He immediately knew what that path would be. He would 
not follow the path to death, but a third way opened before 
him — a way where Heidegger's formulation of Being could 
no longer lead him. He closed the thick black text and held it 
to his chest in the gathering wine-warmed night. 
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Dr. Lugosi put the functional magnetic resonance imaging 
(“fri”) film on the backlit screen, a glowing representation 
of Luke's consciousness with red and yellow patches lit up. 
From his online research, Luke knew that the fMRI was able 
to produce a three-dimensional model of his brain which 
analyzed oxygenation levels to determine which sections 
were most active. The technology was only now becoming 
inexpensive enough for common use. 

“Hm,” the doctor said through the wad of gum in his 
mouth. “No gross anomalies or tumors — but something very 
strange in your medial temporal lobe.” 

"What's that?” Luke asked. 

“The medial temporal lobe is crucial in the formation of 
declarative memory - the retention of facts.” Lugosi spat his 
gum into a biohazard-display wastebasket. “I could be wrong, 
but it looks like there's actually a section missing. 

“Do you mind?” the doctor asked him, then began running 
his gloved hands through Luke’s long and mangy hair. The 
shower in the hourly-rate motel where Luke had spent the 
night hadn’t worked. 

The doctor's fingers ran over a raised protrusion of flesh 


bisecting the length of Luke's skull. It felt sore, and Luke 
winced. 

“What's this?” Lugosi said and peered in for a closer look. 
“What did you do to yourself? 

"[ need to get in there and see what's going on,” the doctor 
continued. He had a strange expression on his face that Luke 
couldn't read. “Wait here while I get a nurse and a shaver,” 
and he left. 

Luke was scared. He didn't want to uncover the reality of 
whatever lurked within his skull. He was already responsible 
for the horrible thing. What new horrors would lurk in his 
skull — some kind of implanted device or, worse, alien life 
form able to control and manipulate him? 

He remembered the words of Heidegger: that whatever 
it was, it would not exist until it was uncovered. While the 
doctor was gone, Luke rolled up the fMRI film and pocketed 
it inside his jacket. 

Throughout the entire brain scan, Luke had concentrated 
on the orange thing, mentally visualizing it up in the sky. 
Therefore, the fMRI had scanned which parts of his con- 
sciousness knew of and were responsible for revealing it. 

Perhaps those parts could be excised. 

Fora moment he wondered if his analysis was completely 
deranged and mad, lacking any basis in fact or reality. But 
Heidegger consoled him: “One must seek a way of illuminat- 
ing the fundamental question of ontology and then go this 
way. Whether this is the sole or right way can be decided only 
after one has gone along it." 

Luke left before the doctor could return. 
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He returned to consciousness reluctantly, opening bleary eyes 
in a crowded surgery room that swam around him. Strangers 
in white robes, blue scrubs and surgical masks surrounded 
him, speaking loudly in a foreign tongue, trying to poke and 
stab him with their scalpels through a numb haze. Plastic 
tubes intertwined with and penetrated his limbs. 

Martin Heidegger sat near his bed. 

“Mr. Heidegger,” he said under his breath, sick of halluci- 
nations and not wanting anyone to hear how sick he was. 

“Yes,” Heidegger replied in a thick German accent, leaning 
his bulk over the bed and peering down behind prominent 
nose and bushy moustache. His gaze and his manner were 
cold. 

“Why are you here?” Luke whispered, wishing he could 





know at last if this was real, if this was the afterlife, if this 
was madness. 

“Causation of my presence is irrelevant,” Heidegger stated 
curtly. He paused for a moment, rubbing his fingers over his 
moustache. “It appears you have misconstrued my work." 

“Me?” he asked wonderingly. He hadn't expected this, of 
all things; he thought he had understood better than all of his 
peers in the graduate seminar. 

“Because it affected you strongly does not necessarily mean 
that you understand. Indeed, even I have come to question 
what I have created, what there is to understand. Much is 
learned upon leaving here." 

“If you could tell me there is life after death, that would 
resolve one major philosophical question," Luke said, 
perturbed. 

“It would resolve nothing. You would never know if I am 
merely hallucination. One of the drawbacks of being a crea- 
ture connected to the world only through sensory apparatus,” 
Heidegger replied. 

“You are right,” Luke said after a moment. “Once I begin 
questioning what I perceive, I cannot accept any of it. It is 
all madness. I am insane." Luke was forced to acknowledge 
to himself that the idea had a certain appeal and gave him a 
certain freedom. 

"Perhaps," Heidegger intoned, startling him by reaching 
forward and taking his hand, careful to avoid the 1v protrud- 
ing from its back. "Caught in the trap of solipsism. But if 
there is one thing I want people to take from my work, it is 
the importance of Being-in-the-world. Life is lived in ac- 
tion, usefulness, not in the rarefied air of an isolated mind. 
Remember: ‘Resoluteness, as authentic Being-ones’-self, 
does not detach Dasein from its world, nor does it isolate it 
so that it becomes a free-floating ‘I.’ 

“I had hoped you would at least take that away." 

"Yes," Luke replied, disquieted by how Heidegger’s visage 
was becoming dimmer and more transparent as the reality of 
the hospital team was becoming more solid. “But. . .” It was 
difficult for him to think. “But if am merely a direct physical 
actor in the world, doesn’t that strip philosophy of its mean- 
ing? It becomes a meaningless abstraction — and my life's 
work does as well." 

He gazed up into Heidegger's small, slightly beady eyes, 
hoping to glean some hope or inspiration from them. 

“Perhaps it does, Mr. Jackson. Perhaps it does. But Camus 
was right, you know, about the question of suicide. Either be 
in the world fully, or don’t.” 


Heidegger delivered his command with stern solem- 
nity, hair and ruddy flesh slowly dripping from his face and 
paunch, his eyes growing larger and brighter. Luke resigned 
himself to more hallucinations, to a life of entropic thought 
and disintegrating meaning, eventually institutionalized or 
wandering the streets, shouting philosophy into filthy alleys. 

“At any rate, you have made the issue moot,” Heidegger 
said through a thin and distant voice. “You have chosen to 
surgically excise me,” he said, now no more than a whisper 
and a ghost. “Perhaps it is best this way.” Then he vanished. 

When Heidegger disappeared, the surgical team around 
Luke abruptly materialized as reality instead of mute back- 
ground. Luke saw what seemed to be blood trickling down 
the side of his nose. It felt as if the hospital staff were trepan- 
ning his skull; he tried to scream in pain but only coughed 
and choked around a plastic tube in his mouth. He made 
desperate eye contact with one of the nurses standing by, 
who instantly began yammering unintelligibly. 

Then a syringe plunged into his thigh and he returned to 
the welcome blackness. 
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He lay back and listened to the strange chemicals dripping 
from the hanging plastic bags into his bloodstream. He 
looked around at the broken and twisted figures, also wired 
to intravenous machines, populating the beds beside him. 
“They stared at him with quivering and encrusted eyes, their 
messages unintelligible to him. 

“Luke,” said a large man with close-cropped gray hair 
standing nearby. 

He looked at the strange man. Was “Luke” his name? It 

seemed wrong, somehow. 

“It's me, Luke,” said the strange man sitting by his bed. 
“Your old buddy, Bob. Bob Savage.” Bob gripped Luke's 
shoulder and stared into his eyes, his face sad but his eyes 
something altogether different. 

"I don't remember," Luke said. 

“Maybe should call you Dean,” Bob said, and his frown 


became a small, mean smile. 

“Okay,” Luke said. 

“You remember the last thing we talked about, Luke? On 
the phone? Come on guy, I know you can remember ifyou 
just try to jog your memory.” 

“Hey, Bob,” Luke said with a thick tongue. “It’s all gone. 
Everything.” Bob’s face was stone. 

"Don't give up so easy,” Bob said, quieter now. His grip 
tightened on Luke’s shoulder. “Don’t you remember what 
you saw in the sky? The thing? Let's go outside for a second, 
just you and me, and take a look together.” 

Luke’s heartbeat became faster and his palms were start- 
ing to get wet. Luke noted these physiological changes from a 
distance; he would never, ever go outside again. 

“Bob,” he said. “Go away, Bob. Sorry to be rude, but I need 
to recover. Ifyou make me go outside, I swear to God I'm go- 
ing to scream for that nurse over there,” he nudged his head 
towards the dark, portly woman. "I'll make a scene, Bob.” 

“Well, we wouldn’t want that,” Bob said flatly. He abruptly 
stood up. “Nobody even speaks English in this God-forsaken 
country, Luke,” he said with a sneer. Then he strode away 
and flipped open his cell phone. 

“The Unemployed Philosopher is secure,” he said. 

As Bob left, Luke looked up at the small, slightly scram- 
bled television screen in the upper corner of the room. The 
show was familiar; even though he couldn’t understand 
anything that was said, it was one of his favorites. People 
guessed the right number and received untold miracles if 
their guesses were right. 

Now a woman had the right number. She jumped up and 
down, her voluminous flesh dancing on her bones and her 
face ruddy and flushed with ecstatic joy. She clapped her 
hands together in passion, her large forearms quivering as 
bells whistled and music played. The audience applause was 
thunderous. 

It was a glorious thing to behold. 


Luke Jackson <lukejackson.mysite.com> 
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Colleen McCrory 


Colleen was a passionate defender of wilderness, 
especially the forests and wildlife of British Columbia. A 
modern day eco-warrior, she shone a spotlight on the terrible 
history of destructive logging practices in British Columbia 
and worldwide. 

Colleen started in her own backyard, fighting to save the 
Valhalla Mountain range across Slocan Lake from her home 
in New Denver. She founded the Valhalla Wilderness Society 
in 1975, and led the organization for over 30 years. During 
this and later times, Colleen suffered many personal at- 
tacks and threats, losing her clothing store business when it 
was boycotted — but she endured and persevered. When the 
Valhalla wilderness was saved in 1983 against all odds, she 
kept going and took on other pressing issues. 

She was fearless. She had an indomitable and fiery spirit 
and she never gave up. As one of nine children of a mining 
prospector and a hard-working mother, raised without ma- 
terial wealth in southeastern gc, she became a force to be 
reckoned in environmentalism and a national icon. 

Colleen and I worked closely together in the 1980s on 
the Campaign to Save South Moresby in Haida Gwaii [Queen 
Charlotte Islands. We went to Ottawa together in the 1980s, 
and she taught me how to lobby the politicians. We walked 
the halls, held press conferences, sent out media advisories 
and lobbied politicians. This campaign was so important — it 
took over our lives. Through her efforts and those of others, 
South Moresby was saved as a National Park Reserve in 1987. 

Colleen was the first environmentalist to identify the im- 
portance of protecting the boreal forest. She traveled for 
months through small northern Canadian settlements mak- 
ing friends and gathering allies in these diverse communi- 
ties, including aboriginal communities. There are many who 
remember her well and mourn her passing. Those of us who 
knew Colleen well, who worked with her on campaigns, who 
felt her passion for life, family and protecting the outstand- 
ing wilderness of sc and Canada, are stunned by her death. 

I urge everyone to create a lasting legacy for Colleen by 
coming together to save the endangered temperate rainfor- 
est in the interior of British Columbia. This was Colleen’s last 
campaign and by saving it we would leave a fitting tribute 
and legacy to Colleen and to her work for the planet. 





Vicky Husband, is a BC-based environmentalist and recipient of the 
Order of Canada. 








Ingmar Bergman 


I saw my first Bergman film in a grungy little art theatre in 
Adelaide, Australia, back in 1963. It was an emotional bombshell 
that has continued to reverberate throughout my life. I did not 
like many of his later films, but watched them all as soon as they 
came out. They were, in Woody Allen’s words, “celluloid po- 
ems" that probed humanity's deepest concerns: “Mortality, love, 
art, the silence of God, the difficulty of human relationships, the 
agony of religious doubt, failed marriage, the inability of human 
beings to communicate with one another." 

Bergman was obsessed with death. 

“When I was young, I was extremely scared of dying,” he once 
said. “But now I think ita very wise arrangement. It's like a light 
that is extinguished. Not very much to make a fuss about. 

His life's greatest epiphany came when he woke up from an- 
esthesia in a hospital bed and suddenly realized that he was no 
longer scared of dying, that the question of death had disap- 
peared. After that, his films were more about the loneline: 











of 





modern living and love as the only hope of salvation. 

I never met Ingmar in person, but for so years he was my con- 
stant companion, a fellow traveller. I read somewhere that he 
did not want to die on a sunny da 

I hope he got his wish. — KL 
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